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RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 
ISSENDORFF. 


[From the Metropolitan for December.] 


Was sind Hoffungen—was sind Entwarfe 

Die der Mensch, der flutchtige Sohn der Stunde 

Aufbaut auf dem betruglichen Grunde? 

Scui_LteR—Braut von Missina. 

What are the idle hopes and futile plans 

Formed by mankind, the hour’s fleeting children, 

Upon foundations shifting and unstable ? 

Frederic von Issendorff was the friend I most 
valued; I looked upon him with a painful inter- 
est, he was so delicate, so melancholy. Deep 
feeling and noble thought were stamped on his 
pale and almost femininely-beautiful features. 
He was of middle height, slender and graceful, 
with light hair and beautiful blue eyes. His 
very appearance prepossessed you in his favor. 
Bodily he was not strong, and yet he never 
shrank under any exertion; brave as a lion, 
proud and sensitive, he was peculiarly alive to 
slight and injury, perhaps the more so because 
of his poverty, sad inheritance of his lofty and 
powerful line, and from his want of physical 
strength, which sometimes would subject him 
to insults, from which others would escape. 
But thus did his mind subdue his body to his 
will, that the strongest could not resist the fierce 
and sudden impulse of his anger. He scorned 
the confining trammels of college discipline,but 
rose superior to them; he did not sink into the 
gulf of dissipation, for poetry threw a halo 
around his thoughts, and the true feelings of 
chivalry were in his breast. In the middle ages 
he would have beena knightly troubadour; in 
the present he was the unvalued, unappreciated 
member of society that knew him not—born to 
waste his mighty talents in obscurity, to die un- 
pitied and unknown. 

His companions never liked him, and he was 
unkindly treated by all,—unkindly as they dared, 
—for they had learned to fear the mighty spirit 
that seemed slumbering among flowers. Yet 
this preyed upon him. That fiery spirit could 
not sink and droop,—-but its own flames 
devoured it. I felt that he was doomed to be 
unhappy, for he was, as it were, not a being of 
this earth, at least not of this age. His feeling 
was ca‘led sentimentality; his high spirit,morbid 
pride; his noble bearing, haughtiness,—that sat 
ill, it was remarked, on one whose poverty 
would force him to fill a dependent and inferior 
station in life. And there were many among his 


colleagues, who, rich and influential, would 
stand above him in after years, and have it in 
their power to command his obedience. 

Haughty spirit, how wilt thou learn to bend 
to those thou scornest ?—to those infinitely be- 
neath thee? To those who have quailed before 
thee, all feeble as thou-art? Issendorff—much 
I fear thy noble and gentle heart will be deeply 
hurt, will be wounded to the death. Oh! hadI 
the power of a god to bring those who will crush 
thee to thy feet. Bear up, brave spirit—thou 
mayest triumph yet, and relight the star of thy 
destiny with an immortal fire. 

It was with feelings of happy hope that I be- 
held him form an attachment for a young lady 
as remarkable for beauty as good qualities. She 
was, in fact, the counterpart of himself; she 
echoed all his thoughts and feelings, for they 
were her own. He beheld his sentiments again 
in her's, though in gentler guise, as the glorious 
star reflected in the mellowing mirror of the 
sea, as lovely, but more softly bright. They 
were made for each other, if ever mortals were; 
it were cruelty to part them—nay, it were vain, 
for those two congenial spirits were sure to 
draw together; even if separated by distance or 
by death, they would still be together in their 
thoughts. Need it be told how passionately 
two beings like these were attached? Could it 
be otherwise, when the one was, as it were, the 
vital prineiple of the other? They loved—tuey 
—that tellsit all. 

Of the highest birth, her choice would honor 
the first in the land, and men marvelled when 
she stooped to the poor young student, mervel- 
led—though he was as highly born as she. An 
additional dislike was felt against Issendorff 
from that moment, and I trembled lest some in- 
solent fop should intentionally insult him, per- 
haps by her side. 1 trembled every morning, 
lest I should hear of his death, or see his glori- 
ous form borne past me pale and cold on a bier, 
with the sword-wound seal of death upon his 
breast. I watched him with an intensity of pain, 
as his brow clouded and his eye flashed when- 
ever a remark of doubtful meaning was made 
by an empty fool, or whenever the name of 
Louisa von Adelheim was mentioned. And 
how often was that word spoken by the frivo- 
lous and depraved ! he felt it a profanation from 
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their lips; I feared less it should be coupled with 
any light remark. 

How unlike was Adolph von Adelheim to his 
sister and to Issendorff! He was fully as proud, 
but dissipated, wild, reckless, and addicted to 
every vice—need I say more than this, he wasa 
professed duellist. I feared that Issendorff and 
he would never be on friendly terms, and I was 
not deceived. He treated the suitor of his sis- 
ter with marked rudeness, nay, almost insult. 
All wondered at Issendorff's forbearance in sub- 
mitting to such conduct, and detracting remarks 
were circulated asto its cause. The sneers and 
cutting jests were scarcely concealed in his 
presence. I saw the indignation that over- 
whelmed him ready to burst forthevery moment, 
but he restrained it still. 

The young student's suit had never been look- 
ed kindly on by the family of Adelheim, who 
had intended a more wealthy and powerful al- 
liance for their daughter. Her mother, it is 
true, favored him, (her father was no more,) but 
all the rest, foremost amongst whom was Adolph, 
were decidedly against it. Otto Count of Alt- 
weil was the constant companion of the latter, 
and never were two friends (if they can thus be 
called) more suited toeach other. Count Otto 
was a professed admirer of Louisa von Adel- 
heim, and as such was much befriended by the 
family ; indeed Adolph was heard to say, he 
was determined that none other than his friend 
should be the husband of his sister. He often 
brought him to her, reeking from intemperance 
and tavern brawls, and polluted her presence 
with his company. O heavens! should he and 
Issendorff meet before her! But the firm and 
haughty conduct of Louisa somewhat awed him, 
and moreover he had a deadly fear of his rival. 

Once, however, it was rumored they had met 
alone in the house of Adelheim; Adolph was 
fortunately not there, and it is said the interview 
finished by the count’s being summarily ejected 
out of the door by the hands of Issendorff ; but 
the former never divulged the secret, and it is 
certain he never resented it openly ; though, 
from this moment, he conceived a deadly and 
implacable hatred to his rival, and doomed his 
destruction. He feigned a more deep and fer- 
vent attachment to the beautiful Jouisa, and 
assuring her brother that Issendorff was the only 
obstacle to his success, he inflamed his mind 
against the predestined victim to such anextent 
that he succeeded in making him pledge his 
honor never to sanction an alliance between the 
houses of Issendorff and Adelheim. 

‘I will soon and in a safe way put an end to 
his pretensions,’ said Adolph; ‘you know how 
I get rid of disagreeable people. Inever failed 
yet. 

The count applauded, and the deadly con- 
spiracy was formed. 

The intentions of these no better than mur- 
derers reached the ears of a friend, who men 
tioned them to me. I immediately impart-d 
them to Issendorff, at the same time imploring 
him to avoid any altercation with the count or 
with Adolph. He turned deadly pale at my 
words. 





‘It is fated'’ he said, ‘but nothing on earth 
shall induce me to fight Adolph !’ 

I was happy to hear him say this, and tried to 
strengthen him in a resolution I thought almost 
impracticable for him to keep, knowing Adel- 
heim’s character and his own. 

A few days afterwares there was a general 
convivial meeting of the students, to celebrate 
an anniversary. Issendorff called at my lodg- 
ings in the morning. He was depressed and 
irritated. A paper containing the most insult- 
ing allusions to himself had been nailed to his 
door during the night, and when he awoke, a 
crowd, amoug whom were the countand Adolph, 
were reading and laughing at it. He rushed 
down and had it torn away—every one denied 
any knowledge of the author, though he well 
knew him in the brother of his beloved, but he 
had not dared to ask him. 

‘I know that some dreadful misfortune will be- 
fal me—I feel it.’ 

‘Cheer up,’ I replied. ‘All will end well.— 
But for the love of heaven avoid altercation with 
Adolph.’ 

He promised to follow my injunctions. I beg- 
ged him not to go to the meeting that day. 

‘I must,’ he replied; ‘it would be a voluntary 
exclusion from their circle ; besides, I have re- 
tired enough of late. I must brave the storm. 
And, by heaven, let any one but say a word of 
doubtful meaning, and [ will make such an ex- 
ample of him as will, I trust, deter the rest from 
venturing too near me.’ 

With feelings excited to agony, I joined in the 
gay and noisy circle assembled on that day.— 
The court and Adolph were there when I en- 
tered. They were speaking of Issendorff, but 
in an under tone ; for he had some few friends 
present, though very few among the many, who 
would not be backward in asserting his cause ; 
but I heard enough to fear the worst. At length, 
among the latest, Issendroff entered with his 
usual proud and haughty step, but with more 
than usual fire in his pale blue melancholy eyes. 
I hurried to him 

‘For mercy’s sake depart, Frederic ; they are 
exasperated against you, and something dread- 
ful will happen. Go! and we will try and 
pacify them, or intimidate, for you have still 
some trusty friends among us. Go! there is a 
conspiracy against you.’ 

Issendorff frowned upon me! 
you think I fear them?’ 

‘No, no! But Adolph !’— 

‘Fear not; I have already told you that noth- 
ing shall provoke me to quarrel with him.’ 

He left me, and passed into the centre of the 
saloon. He will not succeed, thought I. Must 
that glorious spirit die ? must that amiable youth 
be murdered ? 

[ watched him with intense anxiety. Fore- 
most among the groups stood Adolph von Adel- 
heim and Count Otto von Altweil. 

Frederic advanced to the former in the most 
friendly and courteous manner, extending his 
hand. Adoiph stared haughtily at him without 
returning his greeting, and then turned his back 
upon him; a most deadly insult. Issendorff 
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turned ashy pale, but he did nor resent it '— 
With ready presence of mind he addressed a 
friend who stood near, without appearing to have 
noticed it. Buta scarcely-suppressed laugh and 
an open sneer came from nearly all present. I 
burned with as deep an indignation as my friend. 
The count, fearful of offending, saluted him 
courteously : he returned the salutation with an 
insulting laugh, and, pushing him rudely aside, 
seemed trying to provoke him to a rejoinder, 
but the obsequious coward drew back. This 
action served to divert the pleasantry of the 
company into another channel, and a sudden 
interest seemed awakened in favor of the 
doomed Issendorff. 

For a time all remained quiet, till towards the 
close of the repast, when perhaps all were some- 
what heated with wine. 

‘ What say you,’ cried Wilhelm von Gandolf 
to Adelheim, ‘if we drink the health of your 
future brother-in-law ?’ 

It was the concerted signal. 

‘ With all my heart,’ was the reply. 

* Well then,—Frederic von Issendorff.’ 

‘Who?’ cried Adelheim,—‘ do you think I 
will ever grant my sister to that lying coward ? 
It is Otto, Count of Altweil.’ 

‘Who said those words?’ Issendorff asked 
in a calm, deep concentrated voice. ‘Count 
Otto, you know the Lady Louisa is mine, and if 
you dare even to mention her name, I will write 
oblivion of it with my sword upon your heart. 
The name of Adelheim shall not be polluted by 
coming from so vile a mouth as yours.’ 

‘Aha!’ cried one of the company, ‘I will be 
your second, Count. The sooner this is finish- 
ed the better.’ 

Connt Otto shuddered, and looked to Adel- 
heim ; he understood him. 

‘It was J who said those words,’ he thunder- 
ed, ‘and I repeat them.’ 

‘Retract them then, Adolph! for the love of 
heaven; I will not, J cannot fight with you. 
You know it, and it is ungenerous in you to in- 
sult me. Now retract those words, I implore 

ou!’ 

‘Dastardly villian, I repeat them,’ roared 
Adelheim. ‘ Leave my sight, or I shall strike 

ou. 
‘Come but near me, and I will fell you to the 
ground,’ thundered Issendorff, now rising in a 
vehement passion—‘but all the powers of hell 
shall not make me fight you.’ 

‘Then you must leave this room,’ shouted 
many voices; ‘a dishonored coward dare not be 
among us.’ 

‘Come one, come all,’ cried Issendorff, ‘I will 
not move a step, and liar and coward in the 
teeth of all who have spoken those words to me. 
You know I cannot fight him. Here, Count 
Otto! you are the first ; bring us swords.’ 

‘No, no!’ roared Adelheim, ‘I appeal to our 
seniors; | have the first right. Silence, and 
hear.’ 

He had, according to their laws of honor. 

‘Frederic von Issendorff, you must accept the 
challenge of Adolph von Adelheim, or leave this 
room branded with eternal infamy, never more 
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to appear before us. And every student that 
meets you, shall have the right to strike, with- 
out giving you satisfaction.’ 

‘Then be it so,’ said Issendorff, with a deadly 
smile: ‘Adelheim, I accept your challenge.’— 
He calmy reseated himself, and a heavy silence 
reigned for a time. 

‘Let us finish this business at once,’ said the 
challenger. 

‘No!—not till to-morrow morning. Senors, 
I have the right to enforce that.’ 

They agreed. Then Issendorff filled his glass. 
He raised it to his lips, exclaiming: ‘To the 
health and long life of Adolph von Adelheim !’ 
I knew his meaning—none pledged the toast ;— 
the feeling of all was turning against the chal- 
lenger. 

Having emptied the goblet, he rose and left 
the room. 

He immediately went to his lodgings, and 
calmly wrote to his family and more intimate 
friends, and having arranged his affairs, he has- 
tened to the house of Louisa, though already 
late in the evening. He felt certain that he 
should fall; for Adelheim was one of the first 
masters of his weapon at the university, and, 
though himself inferior to few, he had resolved 
on not killing the brother of Louisa, and had 
determined on perishing himself, if otherwise 
that dreaded result could not be avoided. 

It may therefore be supposed with what feel- 
ings he entered that house. The lingering rays 
of the summer sun were on the linden trees that 
waved over its windows; the music of the even- 
ing bird floated on the perfumed air, that had a 
magic soothing power, as though it was formed 
of the sighs of angels; but oh! sweeter, far 
sweeter than the night-bird’s note, came the 
voice of Louisa through the open casement !— 
Frederic paused onthe threshold and listened— 
she was singing a song of his own—a shudder 
ran through him as he theught that, in the noisy 
hall he had just quitted, heartless enemies were 
discussing his death. 

‘O God! must I leave all this?’ sighed Issen- 
dorff. 

He never mentioned what had passed, what 
was still to come ; a miser of his still remaining 
few short moments of happiness, he would not 
destroy them ; he lengthened them till the chim- 
ing hours one by one warned him away by their 
knell-like voice; then he departed. He had 
never appeared more gay than on that evening, 
but there was a wildness, a sudden burst of 
melancholy, mingling with his gaiety, that 
startled the unsuspecting Louisa. Alas! she 
understood it all on the morrow. He asked her 
for aremembrance, she gave him her scarf; an 
ominous present, for it was a war-gift. 

The sun rose glorious over the vine-clad banks 
of the Neckar that came sparkling from the dis- 
tant hills, as though it was a vein of light bear- 
ing celestial radiance to the earth. 

In a woodland meadow by its side, Frederic 
von Issendorffand Adolph von Adelheim met in 
deadly combat. The Count was the second of 


the latter, a near relation was by the side of the 
former. 
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With his usual proud bearing Issendorff step- 
ped before his opponent. The scarf of Louisa 


was wound round his sword-arm, that he might 
never forget it was her brother with whom he 
fought. 

He spoke, but this time sternly and haughti- 


‘Adelheim, what you said yesterday may have 
been under the influence of wine. Retract it.’ 

Count Otto stepped forward. a 

‘It is to you I speak, von Adelheim. I ex- 
change nothing but blows with that dastard by 
your side. Answer me!’ 

‘The swords!’ roared Adelheim. 

The swords were measured and given to the 
respective parties. 

‘En grade!’ And with the swiftness of light- 
ning the combatants started into the position of 
defence, and the seconds fell back. With grace- 
ful courtesy [ssendorff made his salute; it was 
not returned by Adelheim, whose rapier flicker- 
ed in his hand as though instinct with life. In 
an instant the point hovered over the heart of 
Issendorff, who calmly and scornfully, with 
scarcely an apparent movement of his blade, 
parried the fierce thrusts of his adversary.— 
Never were combatants more ably matched.— 
The sword of Adelheim flashed around Issen- 
dorff in the morning sun, like a lightning shower, 
as it quivered in his grasp. 

‘Have acare,’ cried Issendorff, ‘or you will 
fall on my blade!’ 

‘Insolent boaster, then thrust it home.’ 

With fresh fury he rushed on his opponent ; 
none could see the rapid motion of their weap- 
ons, none could guess the issue, when sudden- 
ly, as though with a lightning shock, Adelheim 
leaped high into the air, and fell a corse upon 
the ground. Issendorff's rapier had passed 
through his heart. 

At this unexpected and unintended issue the 
survivor stood horror-stricken. 

‘The murderer of her brother !’ he ejaculated. 
‘Lost! for ever lost.’ 

‘Fly,’ cried his friend, ‘before the minions of 
justice come. See! that dastard Altweil has 
deserted his principal,’ pointing to the count, 
who was galloping away. ‘Fly! I will take 
care of the body !’ 

Issendorff paused a moment, then mounting 
his horse, galloped off with frantic speed, break- 
ing through every obstacle. 

Whither did he go? Did he fly to save his 
life, or his liberty? No! A few moments, and 
he checked the fierce career of his panting horse 
before the house of Adelheim. He leaped from 
his seat, threw the reins forward, and the in- 
furiated animal darted away—the last chance of 
escape. In an instant he stood before Louisa. 

With joyful surprise she turned towards him, 
she threw her arms around him, gently and slow- 
ly he unwound them. He shuddered. ‘She 
embraces the murderer of her brother,’ he 
thought. 

He would not let her touch him, but he stood 
and gazed upon her in silent, tearless agony.— 
Louisa was hurt—she spoke coldly. 

*O Louisa, Louisa! Look not thus! Speak 


not in that tone, it will kill me !—Speak kindly 
tome. No—do not! you cannot—you dare not. 
Hush! Let me still be with you, one minute 
only—that is all I ask.’ 

Pale and startled, Louisa von Adelheim, as 
though a spell was upon her, returned, the 
frenzied, intense gaze of Issendorff without the 
power to move, and then sank senseless at his 
feet. All was forgotten in that hour—ay, even 
the dreadful past. The moments flew by un- 
heeded, and again Louisa smiled and listened to 
the fond words of Issendorff. But suddenly the 
tramp of feet was heard without. The student 
started and gazed in terror towards the case- 
ment. 

He beheld the dreaded object—he felt his hour 
was come. 

‘They have followed speedily,’ he said, as he 
started from the side of Louisa. ‘Once more, 
and the last,’ he cried, as he imprinted a burning 
kiss on her lips; but she too had beheld the 
frightful object approaching. A sudden and 
fearful thought struck her. Mechanically she 
advanced to the door. Slowly winding up the 
road was borne the bier with the ghastly dis- 
figured body of Adelheim ; it was set down be- 
fore the door of the garden saloon, and the officers 
of justice entered. Issendorff tried to clasp the 
hand of Louisa; with a thrill of horror she drew 
it back. 

‘He did it—I tried to save him—it is fate.’— 
Issendorff faltered. Louisa gazed at him with a 
look of agonizing horror, and threw herself on 
the death-wet bier. 

‘There stands the murderer—arrest him!’ ex- 
claimed the officers of justice. 

‘I surrender,’ said Issendorff in a cold voice, 
such as one might expect to hear, could a mar- 
ble statue speak. 

His trial was short. The powerful family of 
Adelheim procured his incarceration in a fortress 
for life—a severe doom for the challenged, ac- 
cording to the laws of the country. 

The fortress of W was situated in a 
beautiful scene. Owing to the favor of the gov- 
ernor, Issendorff had a couple of chambers alot- 
ted to him on the top of the highest tower.— 
There, from the deepset window of his lofty 
dwelling, the broken-hearted captive could look 
over the populous country, and hear the glad 
voices of menringing up from below; thence 
could he see the distant towers of H , and 
behold, at its setting, the sun, that high-priest 
of nature, waft clouds of fragrant incense from 
his golden censor towards the snow-capped 
mountains, that stood like white-robed listening 
vestals in God’s great temple—earth.’ 

A year had thus passed—passed in sorrowing 
solitude—save when angels visited him in the 
revealings of his thoughts, (for the visits of his 
earthly friends were few and far between) when 
one morning a messenger brought him the fol- 
lowing note, written ina faltering, hurried hand. 
They were from Louisa. 


‘FREDERIC, 
‘I have learned the truth—and I forgive you. 
Need I say I have never ceased to love you ?— 
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O, you could not doubt it! Come tome ence 
more—and look again upon your dying Louisa! 
Haste—or you will not find me! No earthly 
obstacle must, none shall hinder you.’ 


A smile—a smile of hope and love once more, 
and for the first time since that fatal day, beam- 
ed on the pale but touchingly expressive face of 
the student. 

He sent for the governor, who knew his tale. 

‘I will see her,’ he said: ‘grant me a week— 
I must follow her to -her grave,’ he added, with 
a faltering voice. 

‘I dare not. If youshould not return ?’ 

‘I pledge my honor.’ 

‘It is enough! you may depart. Return this 
day week, and my best wishes attend you, my 
poor young friend.’ 

Issendorff departed on his melancholy way.— 
A few hours, and he was by the side of Louisa. 
She lay like a stricken flower, but more beauti- 
ful than ever. Her gentle heart could not bear 
the dreadful blow; she had pined and faded 
away, but every day she became more and more 
lovely. She was as though the grosser earthly 
particles of human nature had dissolved away, 
and left nothing but the ethereal spirit in its pure 
halo-like dwelling. 


Issendorff was with her in her last moments; 
in his arms that beautiful girl breathéd her last, 
and glided imperceptibly into the land of eternal 
spirits ; it was but by the smile of sweet resigna- 
tion fading from her fair pale face, like evening 
beams from snow, that one could tell she was no 
more. 

They buried her by the banks of the Neckar 
inasimple tomb. There were few mourners 
by her grave, but they were true ones. She 
was buried in vestal white, and a broken-heart- 
ed student laid a wreath of white roses on her 
tomb ; gently, as though he feared to wake her 
pained spirit from its blessed sleep. 

True to his word, Issendorff returned to the 
fortress. On the particulars of his noble con- 
duct being stated to the government, he was 
offered his liberty, but he always refused to ac- 
cept it. 

‘I have done with this world,’ he said; ‘the 
broken-hearted belong to itno more ; and ifever 
duelling was a fatal curse, it is in my case.— 
Let me, though innocent, suffer as 2n example.’ 

He remained firm in refusing his liberty, and 
still lingers in his lofty prison, till grief with its 
dewy wing shall lull his soul into the slumbers 
of eternity. Kart. 


— 


CHANGE. 


[From Tait’s Magazine for December.]} 


Change! change! The mournful story 
Of all that’s gone before! 

The wrecks of perished glory 
Bestrewing every shore. 

The shattered tower and palace, 
That frown o’er every glen, 

In broken language, teil us 
Of the fleeting power of men. 


Change' change! The scythe is sweeping 
O’er many a cottage hearth ; 
The sickled hand is reaping 
O’er some scene of household mirth. 
The sheaf is bound where daughters 
Round their mothers used to spin ; 
And where little feet did patter 
Full often out and in. 


Change! change ! for all things human! 
Kingdoms, states of amplest wing 
Have their flight and fall, in common 
With the meanest mortal thing :-— 
With beauty, love, and passion ; 
With all of earthly trust ; 
With life’s smallest wavelet, rushing, 
Curling, breaking into dust! 


Where arose, in marbled grandeur, 
The wall’d cities of the past, 

The sullen winds now wander 
O’er a ruin-huddiled waste. 

Rent is the palace splendid ; 
The owl, in silence, wings 

O’er floors where, eye-attended, 
Paced the sandalled feet of kings. 


Still change! go thou and view it 
All desolately sunk : 
The circle of the Druid, 
The cloister of the monk ; 
The abbey, boled and squalid, 
With its grass-maned staggering wall ; 
Ask by whom these were unhallowed— 
*Twas Change that did it all. 


Yet, O Change! though the destroyer 
Of earth’s frail things, thou art not 
The less the purifier 
Of its ever-living thought : 
The Druid star is shrouded, 
The monkish overcast ; 
And the new, though still beclouded, 
Is less clouded than the last. 


Proud thrones, now ruling nations, 
Ye would shun the common Jot 
Even now, at your foundations, 
Works the worm that dieth not. 
Ye will perish, like your brothers 
Of the elder world, all ! 
And others, and still others, 
Will follow you and fall. 


But Mind. the ever-living, 
rom Time’s each succeeding birth, 

Will receive some more ef heaven, 

Will retain some less of earth. 
More of truth, and Jess of error; 

Less of hate and more of love, 
Till the world below shall mirror 

All the purity above. 





The Literary Public and the Republic of Literature. 


THE LITERARY PUBLIC AND THE REPUBLIC OF LITERATURE. 


From the London New Monthly for December. 


“ Quis leget hee ?” 
“Il y a bien souvent des choses obscures, qui vient 
du cote du lecteur.” 
MENAGRANA. 


There is a rule of logic, which in our times 
has become ‘something musty,’ inculceating that 
every relative must have its co-relative; the ex- 
istence of the one calling forth that of the other, 
as necessarily, as the positive electricity of one 
pole induces negative electricity at the opposite 
one. Whether it be, that this rule was origi- 
nally drawn on insuflicient observation, or that 
the laws of nature, like those of man, may occa- 
sionally become obsolete, it is ut to the present 
purpose to inquire; but that the necessity is less 
stringent than has been commonly supposed, is 
matter of daily experience. Thus there is noth- 
ing more usually to be encountered (in other 
times and places besides the Carnival at Venice) 
than kings without subjects: actors, too, with- 
out audiences, representatives without constit- 
uents, and (miralile dictu), sellers of all sorts 
of things without buyers to take their goods off 
their shelves, are by far too common. It is not, 
then, quite beyond the sphere of probability, 
that a time may be at hand, when the very use- 
ful co-relative of authors, a concomitant race 
of readers, may be an unknown quality, and 
absolutely extinct. Thus much at all events is 
certain, that in proportion as the number of au- 
thors has increased, the supply of readers has 
dwindled,—till, in these days of all but univer- 
sal scribbling, it is much easier to produce and 
to print, than, with all the means and appliances 
of advertisiug at command, to assure for your 
book a moment’s attention on the part of the 
public. 

If in the time of Hippocrates, art was found 
to be long and life short, the disproportion be- 
tween these particulars is by no means lessened, 
now that arts have multiplied, and every one 
has more to do than he can get through. Not- 
withstanding the actuaries, therefore, life is 
practically shorter than ever. It might then be 
inferred from the fact, alone, of every body, gen 
tle or simple, having taxen to the pen, and of 
the scribimus indocti doctique being so decidedly 
the order of the day, that the writers must have 
gone very far to supersede the readers. But 
without insisting on this, every one’s personal 
experience should satisfy him that merely to skim 
the newspapers, and to cut the sheets of periodi- 
cals, is sufficient occupation fora man of ordina- 
ry industry: and when he also remembers the 
length of the parliamentary sessions, the multi- 
tude ot dinners, the preocupation of balls, ope- 
ras, and concerts, and the infinite obligations of 
a colored and embossed paper correspondence, 
he must be very inapprehensive, indeed, not to 
entertain a painful anxiety for that once flour- 
ishing corps, the ‘benevolents’ and the ‘geniles’ 
of preceding centuries. 


The advent of so fatal a catastrophe, of a con- 
summation so devoutly to be abhorred, has in- 
deed, long been foreshadowed in the progressvie 
downfall of folios, the disappearance of the long- 
winded race of Scuderis, Calprenedes, Richard- 
sons, and other dealers in endlessdetail and en- 
nui en permanence; but of late years the process 
of abridgement, the pursuit of the concentrated 
and the quintessential, has gone on in a ratio so 
rapidly increasing, as must leave uo doubt con- 
cerning the close approximation of the last term 
of the series when the idea of reading will be 
numbered among the things that are no more ; 
and when, no matter how scandalous a publica- 
tion, or how noble its imputed author, no pub 
lisher will take at a gift. 

Before, therefore, this evil destiny is accom- 
plished, and while a few specimens of readers 
remain to be examined, it may be useful to the 
antiquaries of remote generations, to place upon 
record some reminiscences of their nature and 
condition ; and at the same time,the attempt 
may not be wholly superogatory, as affording 
writers in the present day some valuable hints, 
for economizing the few readers they possess, 
and for making, as the phrase runs,—the best of 
of bad bargain. 

In the first place, let it be borne in mind, that 
even where reading and writing do ‘come by 
nature,’ the term ‘reader,’ as we long ago show- 
ed is not exactly coextensive with that of ‘man.’ 
It is by no means a novelty unsung in prose and 
rhyme, that many rare qualities are necessary, 
to qualify fora due discharge of the function. 
Even in oral communications (in which the 
looks, the tones, and the gestures of the speaker 
assist so powerfully in the due comprehension of 
the words) acertain share of understanding is 
necessary to preventthe wise speech from sleep- 
ing in the foolish ear; judge, therefore, how much 
more so, in the case of communications between 
the author and his reader, carried en through 
the instrumentality of the popular publishers.— 
The relation between these parties is not of that 
common-place, matrimonial kind, which renders 
every mana fit husband for every woman, pro- 
vided their pecuniary resources are of a corres- 
donding developement. Money, indeed, mzy 
render any ignoramus disciple of common sense, 
the purchaser of a Plato, a Kant, or a Carlyle; 
but to read,—that is, to understand him, no: the 
case of such a man would be no better, than 
that of the celebrated nobleman who bought Mr. 
Punch for an agreeable companion. In the 
matter of readers, the ratio recipientis is every 
thing; and to relish these transcendentalists 
(understanding them on any terms, is quite out 
of the question,) it is absolutely necessary (ex- 
cuse the coarseness of the phrase) to be tarred 
withthe same brush. If it be true that although 
one man can take a horse tothe brook, two can- 
not make himdrink (and the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,) it is not less clear, 
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that though one man may demonstrate a propo- 
sition, twenty cannot force the hearer to under- 
stand, much less to accept the consequence, 
when it stares him in the face. 

To proceed from the known to the unknown, 
is a very pretty mode of arriving at truth; but 
in this, as in many other instances, c’est le pre- 
mier pas qui coute; and there are so many 
would-be readers in the world, to whom the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a starting-point is insur- 
mountable!' It is for authers to take good care 
of this point; and let them set down asa gen- 
eral rule, that something more than the provid- 
ing the public with a good book, is necessary, in 
order to ensure either its utility, or its popular- 
ity. 

~_— proceeding further, it may be as weil 
to dispel an illusion, almost every where prevail- 
ing, which consists in the belief that the author- 
ical trade may count upon a spread of education 
for an increase of readers—that is of readers in 
the true sense of the word. This is an opinion 
wide indeed of the truth : for if one class of ed- 
ucators are to prevail with the legislature, the 
rising generation will be so exclusively taken up 
with crecds and catechisms, that they will be 
cut off from all possibility of reading ; while, on 
the other hand, if that class succumb to their 
opponents, and are prevented from getting the 
upper hand, education will stand achance of be 
coming so practical, that money-making must 
supersede reading, from the palace to the work- 
house. 

Admitting; however, for argument’s sake that 
the spread of knowledge has numerically in- 
creased the readers of the present generation, 
non constat that it may not in a still greater de- 
gree have increased the number of authors also 
As authorship is a most gentlemanly and agree- 
able profession, and can be carried on at the ex- 
pense of the publisher, there can be little doubt 
that such is really the case; nor can it be dis- 
puted that anew and a numerous race of wri- 
ters, dependant for their faculty upon the most 
elementary instruction, has arisen to afford a 
powerful set-off against the readers who have 
been, or may be, sent into the world from the 
national and Lancastrian schools. 

But though the spread of education may not 
have relatively increased the supply of readers 
in the market of literature, it has unquestionably 
introduced into ita new category of customers, 
just as the Reform Bill has changed the charac- 
ter of the Honse of Commons. There canbe no 
hesitation in believing, that if Burke and Can- 
ning were to return to earth, they would scarce- 
ly now obtain a hearing ; for facts have become 
the order of the day, and figures of speech have 
no longer a chance against the figures of statis- 
ties. So it has fared with literature under the 
spread of education: the class of average read- 
ers has been lowered by it. As useful know- 
ledge sprang out of mechanics’ institutions, so 
the intense, the blackguard, the lackadaisical, 
and the insane, have arisen in the attempt to 
supply the literary demands of those to whom 
nature has denied a susceptible taste, or who 
are cut off by poverty from the exercise ofa 
practised judgment. 
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This state of things has eperated in two ways 
to disturb the regular relation of demand and 
supply in the literary market; for on the one 
hand, there are authors sufficiently unwise to 
resist the tide, and who strive to drag the public 
up to the old level (and well may they say hic 
labor, hoc opus: of all efforts it is the least hope- 
ful, and the man who attempts it is more likely 
to go without readers, than to form them for 
himself or others). 

These literary mistakes rest on a more general 
verity, as yet not sufficiently studied hy writers 
even of the highest order, namely, that all beoks 
are not calculated for all readers. In the de- 
partment of pure literature more especially, au- 
thors are too apt to imagine that they have a 
divine right to universal popularity ; and they 
pitch themselves to a high, or a low flight, as 
may be most convenient to themselves, without 
one thought of the intellectual capacities of the 
public they address. It is, however, with liter- 
ary elevation as with abstraction—the more per- 
fectly the latter process is conducted, the less it 
embraces in its comprehension ; and it may be 
carried so far, that its last term shall be utterly 
meaningless. In like manner, the higher an 
author's flight, the fewer will be the readers he 
draws after him ; and he may arrive at an ele 
vation of thought and of feeling, in which he 
will find himself alone and unread ; or, to use 
Shakspeare’s energetic and happy exposition, 
he will be caviare to the general. There may, 
it is true, be found bere and there critics, to 
whom this law has been so far revealed, as to 
suggest to them a faint idea that poetry is thrown 
away on a mathematician, and that the pothovks 
of algebra are intelligible only to the initiated ; 
but the remark is not carried to its consequence. 
The parties still goon cutting blocks with raz- 
ors, till they find that they have only destroyed 
the edge of their tool, without making any im- 
pression on the subject of their operation. 

Reader, then, is a generic term, embracing 
many species and varieties ; and it would require 
the genius ofa Linneus to sketch only the out- 
line of a synopsis; yet, notwithstanding this 
multiplicity, the author must be considered as 
fortunate, whose taste has net a:'s!ed him to the 
choice of a subject for which there are no read- 
ers whatever. The greatest geniuses have been 
liable thus to miss the'r market—cerulean ladies 
publish metaphysics, parliamentary commissions 
print reports which nobody reads, and the Bri- 
tish Association (the congregated wisdom of the 
empire) put forth transactions more learned than 
edifying. The danger thus meurred, is en- 
countered chiefly by the affecters of out-of-the- 
way specialities, the admirers of Ogham litera- 
ture, the idolaters of the Celtic, the choniclers 
of obscure parochial antiquities, and such as per- 
sist in reproducing the legitimate drama. 

He who desires popularity, either with his 
bookseller, or the heads of lionizing societies, 
should address himself to the main body of read- 
ers. These lie amongst that portion of society 
which approaches to Mr Quetelet’s average mid- 
dle-man—an ideal representative of all the me- 
diocrities. Those who are acquainted with that 
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learned statician’s ingenious work, must be 
aware tha! in his hypothetical personage, there 
is nothing salient, nothing eminent. It is best 
described by a series of negatives ; and if two 
negatives make an affirmative, the same is by 
no means predicable of twenty. 

in writing for this class, every thing original 
must be sedulously avoided; the greatest suc- 
cess, therefore, follows those who by nature are 
exempted from all the temptations of genius, 
and who would not less startle themselves than 
their readers, should accident lead them into 
violating the rule. It would, however, be wrong 
in aiming at mediocrity, to suppose that there is 
nothing in it real, nothing substantial. The 
average reader, though in theory a juste milieu 
between all things, is not the less a bundle of 
stout and well-conditioned prejudices, all of 
which are at least as much a part of himself as 
his vestments, and he would surrender them 
with equal reluctance. These are the objects to 
which the writers should address themselves, 
and not directly to the faculties. They should 
flatter them when possible, shirk them when 
necessity imperiously demands it, but directly 
and openly contradict them—never. 

It was a false notion, too long prevalent in the 
world of letters, that the value of readers is in 
the inverse rate of their numbers ; and that the 
laudari a laudato was as true in literature, as it 
is in morals. However few may be the readers 
of Newton and Laplace, it has been urged that 
their reputation is more than European, and that 
it is as unbounded in time, as it is in space ;— 
whereas the repute of the voluminous authors 
who are read by every body, is as ephemeral as 
their productions. The calculation is any thing 
but correct; if it be borne in mind, how much 
of these great reputationsis taken on trust, how 
many are prostrate before the name, who know 
nothing of its owner, or the causes of his cele- 
brity, the value of such immortality will appear 
wonderfully deteriorated. 

But that is not the main consideration. Re- 
putation—a mere barren reputation, that brings 
nothing with it, save a post obit bond on posteri- 
ty—has lost its ancient value; and the panters 
after posthumous reputation are now close- 
ly confined toa few wrongheaded enthusiasts, 
with whom the world is as much out of conceit, 
as they are themselves out of conceit with the 
world. He who in these days should put his 
trust in posterity, will reckon most confounded- 
ly without his host; since the full development 
which the art of printing has received in our 
own times, there is no longer room left on which 
to build a permanent reputation. Sufficient to 
each day is new the writing thereof, and yester- 
day’s publication is as much neglected, as the 
contents of a college library. 

As in the crowded churchyards of our over- 
grown cities, the sanctity of the grave is violat- 
ed, to make room for newer comers, so in the 
narrow gallery of literary immortality, the old 
statues are knocked from their pedestals, to set 
up the popular idols of each succeeding hour.— 
We have lived to witness the literary decease of 
many immortals. None of the rising generation 





read Pope or Swift, Sterne is as out of fashion 
as tuquoque Green; and as for the heroes of 
Dodsley’s collection they are, for the most part, 
scarcely known by name. Clarissa Harlowe, 
too, and Sir Charles Grandison, might as well 
have been written in Irvine’s unknown tongues! 
So, also, in France, Voltaire has become per- 
ruque. Rousseau a twaddle, and the writers of 
the Revolution are as defunct as Alexander the 
Great. Nay, there are many, who pretend that 
Byron himself is losing caste, that he will soon 
cease to be read; and perhaps it may be so.— 
Considering the rapid increase of cant, and the 
quick decay of that race of men who are honest 
enough to afford to laugh, itis not so impossibie 
that all our finest writers may be sent to Cov- 
entry; or at best, only be suffered to go at large, 
after having been subjected, like poor Shaks- 
peare, to a methodistical dissecting-knife. 

Let not the writers of this age of transition 
then dream of posterity. A portion of those 
things which we have spent oug lives in can- 
vassing, will, when posterity comes of age be 
admitted axioms; and afar larger part will be 
laughed at as obsolete prejudices; so that it will 
have no sympathy for us, even should the in- 
creasing demand for waste paper allow us a safe 
passage to its court of appeal. 

Wiselv then, and prudently, do the authors of 
the day stick to the day ; and estimate their pop- 
ularity with their publisher, as the sole object 
worthy of authorical consideration. 

In obedience to this inspiration, the means 
and appliances of authorship have undergone a 
considerable change. Ifthe best-written book 
can command but the perfume and suppliance 
of a season; and if a six weeks’ notoriety is the 
utmost that an ordinary publication can safely 
expect, it follows, that to preserve a place in the 
world’s esteem, a writer must make up for the 
ephemeral glory of the last production, by the 
quick appearance of its successor. Itis by the 
number, rather than the value of his works that 
he must attain to celebrity; so that the whole 
resolves itself in’o a race against time between 
the author and his publisher, in which the latter 
must not have cleared his shelves of the last 
most exciting and astounding work, before tbe 
former has supplied its place by something still 
more captivating and wondrous. It is on this 
account, that certain of our novelists have adopt- 
ed the new fashion of giving out their stock of 
ideas by monthly and by weekly instalments, on 
a sort of numerus defendit principle; namely, 
that their numbers may defend them from obliv- 
ion, and preserve that reputation fresh for a year 
or more, whtch otherwise could not have out- 
lived a poor fifty pounds-worth of advertise- 
ments. 

It is clear, then, that in the present state of 
literature, a reader must not be confounded with 
a student. The consumption of the whole tribe 
of students put together, would not furnish a 
market for the humblest of fashionable pub- 
lishers. The students, besides, are the property 
of the bouquinist (we want the term in our lan- 
guage,) and they rarely so much as open a pub- 
lication till it has passed through the process of 
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a trade sale. But if the students were faithless 
to their own providers, and were to take, in a 
body, to the literature of the day, their mode of 
getting through a volume, according to what 
they call reading, is such a snail’s gallop, that 
the compositors themselves would beat them 
hollow. A student never skips, but a reader 
makes it a point of so doing; nay, some readers 
only read the beginnings and ends of books, and 
some confine themselves to an occasional dip 
into them. A great many also read for the sole 
purpose of conciliating the downy god. 

It is therefore a good rule for a writer who 
aims ata large cirely of readers, to provide 
them with regular sleeping stages; while on 
the other hand, it would be but an unpro!table 
waste of strength and resources, to attempt an 
even excellence which would be lost on their 
prefunctory employers. It is quite enough for 
all the purposes of authorship, and full as much 
as the public expects, if each volume contains 
its splendidus pannus, for quotation in a favora- 
ble review, with just sufficient vitality in its 
two extremities, to give it a character of some 
sort. 

This, by the by, leads to the observation, that 
to be a reader, does not in the least pre-suppose 
the possession of a critical judgment; and the 
author would be an egregious dupe, who should 
imagine any such connexion. When the book- 
seller does not reauire a book to speak for itself, 
and depends on his own efforts for coaxing a 
sale, surely the author is an impertinent jacka- 
napes if he presumes to do more than his em- 
ployer requires of him, and insists on supplying 
his customers with more than they want. Let 
it therefore be borne in mind, that readers are 
like horsemen; and that as a new horse is always 
better than a good one, so there is a decided 
preference given to the last publication, over 
that which is only lasting. 

But if readers are not students, it follows of 
necessity (let the partisan of the libre arbitre 
say what he may) that they cannot be learned. 
The student indeed may peruse to remember, 
but the first and greatest quaiity of a reader is 
to forget ; so that if an author supplies him with 
the same thought ten times over, decies repetita 
placebit. This is a forty Bridgewater-power in- 
stance of design and fitness of things: for nov- 
elty being the reader's greatest passion, the 
shortness of his memory tends to the further 
gratification of his task. Novelty is in reality 
about the rarest commodity ‘under the sun;’ 
and it would be ctterly impossible to keep the 
press moving, if readers were cursed with too 
retentive a memory, and authors were not per- 
mitted to repeat themselves and—their prede- 
cessors ad libitum. 

From this quality of readership flow two con- 
sequences, neither of which are indifferent to 
literary success. First, that all learning should 
be eschewed, not only as pedantic, but as super- 
fluous. Learning, indeed, is too cumbrous an 
impedimentum for the railroad pace ef the press; 
and a youth, fresh from the university, requires 
to be trained and sweated out of his Greek and 
Latin, asa Newmarket jockey is out of his su- 
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perfluous flesh, in order to be rendered sufficient- 
ly light weight to start for the Derby. The se- 
cond consequence is, that am auth r need not, 
as has already been hinted, pique himself on be- 
ing too orginal. Originality and novelty are 
very different things. That which is original 
cannot be common; and that which is uncom- 
mon, cannot be commonly intelligible; and as 
nothing is so erdinary with the masses as to 
meet with what they do not understand, such 
originality cannot appear new. Originality, 
therefore, is apt to startle a genuine reader, and 
to interrupt his progress through the book. The 
novelty of which such a reader is desirous, must 
be commonplace and even-going. Its images 
must be familiar, its thoughts cut on the most 
fashionable models, (that is, the most orthodox) 
anu its style must resemble as much as possible 
that of a newspaper editor. Thus for instance, 
the new Newgate school is any thing but origi- 
nal. Nothing is so completely e medio @uctus 
acervo, as~robbery and housebreaking, and cut- 
ting of throats is as old as Homer. The genre, 
in fact, is but the common melodrama translat- 
ed into three volumes octavo, as is fully proved 
by the ease with which it found its way back to 
its natale solum, the bards of the minors. 

Among the various categories of readers, none 
has undergone a greater revolution than the ju- 
venile reader. Peter Parley has superseded 
the late Mr Newberry of ‘the corner of St Paul’s 
Churchyard ;’ and it is not, probably, too much 
to say, that such is the extreme wisdom and vir- 
tue instilled into the rising generation, that they 
have nearly obtained the monopoly of the mar- 
ket, and left neither of those commodities for 
the service of the grown literature of the day. 

One circumstance should not for a moment be 
forgotten, in the condition of all sorts of read- 
ers, the great ene with which we started, and 
that is, the hurry in which they usually exist. 
The processes of life have become so multiplied, 
and its businesses and pleasures so varied, that 
no one has time for doing any thing completely 
and thoroughly. We need not urge this as a 
reason for keeping within the established num- 
ber of volumes, assigned to each difierent sub- 
ject, becanse the publishers will guard that point, 
and prevent mere typographical tediousness.— 
But in the conduct and ordering of their subject, 
authors require that a sense of this hurry should 
ever be present in their imagination. 

The first consequence to be deduced from it, 
is that nobody reads an entire work. The best 
readers content themselves with glancing from 
paragrayh to paragraph, pausing only at what 
particularly suits their individual tastes. Any 
very minute attention, therefore, to logical suc- 
cession, or intimate dependence of conclusions 
upon their premises is clcarly lost labor. That 
charm which was once found in the uni‘y ofa 
subject, and in its Aristotelian development, 
must be ‘ foolishness’ to those who will not trace 
thechain of thought link by link,but dash (not ex- 
actly in medius rs, but) into any part ofthe work 
at which the volume is disposed to open. It 
does not therefore materially signify (if copy 
should turn out deficient in the printing) where 
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the additional matter is placed, or how little 
connexion it may have with the original text. 
All that is wanting is a specific number of pages ; 
and if the author is pressed for time, he may get 
the deficiency supplied by an inferior hand, 
without troubling the man who undertakes the 
job, to read the work he is to extend. 

Hence, may be traced the frequency of the 
decousu asa style, and the prevalence of the 
rigmarole even in the best writers. 

Another consequence, or rather the same un- 
der another aspect, is that brevity, more than 
ever, isthe soul of wit ; all subordinate details, 
which readers cannot afford time to dwell upon, 
must be scrupulously suppressed as idle and 
expletive. Thus itis sufficient to make bold 
statements of fact, no matter how paradoxical or 
startling to an opponent, without pausing to 
detail the reasons on which they are founded ; 
and more especially if the work be of a polemi- 
cal and contentious nature, it is well for the 
writer to confine himself to the vituperative part 
of the subject ; leaving aside the grounds of his 
dislikes, as a matter uninteresting to the reader, 
and unnecessary to the discussion. 

There is a class of readers who, if not them- 
selves very numerous, are the cause of consid- 
erable popularity te the authors they take in 
hand to patronize,—those who read for the sake 
of talking. Now this is a desultory race, and 
have less time than others to waste upon read- 
ing. But inevery art, science, or moral theme, 
there are certain points particularly calculated 
to elevate and surprise, either as new or rare, or 
as beyond the comprehension or experience of 
the unlettered listener. These are the parts 


which should be brought into evidence, and re- 
duced to a state fitted for display. Anecdotes 
also should be pressed into the subject, apropos 


toany thing, orto nothing. They cannot be 
too numerous, or too thickly studded with glit- 


Songs of Spain. 


tering names. But above all, the writers who 
would captivate this class of readers, shonld num- 
ber his paragraphs, and provide his work with 
a good table of contents, which will supersede 
the necesstiy of reading more of the book, than 
is strictly necessary to the purpose in hand. 

There remains for notice one more fact new 
in the literature ofthe day, and deserving of all 
consideration ifit were only for its singularity ; 
—namely, that the greatest number of readers 
and the best, are found in the female sex. The 
author who aims at popularity cannot too strong- 
ly imbue himself with that important verity. 
Notwithstanding the prevalent rage for tambour- 
ing and other varieties of needlework, the ladies 
still find more time at their disposal than the 
gentlemen, who between Melton and the moors, 
the Exchange and the club-house, would as 
soon think of sitting down to tent-stitch or her- 
ringbone, as of reading any thing beyond party 
politics, ora sermon. This circumstance is al- 
ready making itself felt in literature, not only 
in the gradual disappearance ofall works of a 
scope beyond the routine of female education, 
but in the more frequent success of productions 
most strikingly characterized by effeminacy of 
style, and of thought,—annuals, albums, and 
decorated works in general. It also explains 
most satisfactorily the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of female authors. When females only 
read, it is most natural that females should 
especially address them. 

Here for the present we must stop: not that 
the subject is exhausted,—far from it: but it 
is high time to look about, and see whether in 
our tediousness, we may not already have left 
our readers behind us. Magazine readers are 
a class apart,—not of the most patient disposition. 
Touch and go is their favorite notion; and 
least we should cease to touch, we shall stand 
not in the order of our going, but go at once. 


ee 
SONGS OF SPAIN. 
[From the Metropolitan for December.] 


BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


Cancion No. V. 


It is the Lady and the Moor !— 

And they come with the speed of the flying ; 
They’ve passed each steep sierra o’er, 

Pursuit and toil defying. 


And heavily drooped the Moor’s dark crest, 
Like the wings of an angel weary ; 

But the pride of success is in his breast, 
And his eye is wild and fiery. 


For his bride upon his bosom dwelt, 
And her white arms were around him ; 
And the love, which from her eyes did melt, 
Like a cloud of light encrowned him ! 


But the shame of a reereant was on her brow, 
While they dashed thro’ the Guadalquiver, 

Whose dark deep flow must part her, now, 
From her Christian home for ever! 


And proudly they stemmed its might awhile— 
And the gallant steed that bore them 

Breasted the flood,—as the brave can smile 
On ruin hovering o’er them! 


One look on her own sierra’s height — 
It was dark as the fate before her! 

One look at the distant Star, whose light, 
Like hope, seemed dimming o’er her ! 


One glance for the attainless shore— 
One for the thundering river,— 

One long, ene last, her lover o’er, 
And all was dark for ever! 


The midnight moon her vigil keeps, 
And the stars look sadly over 

The dark and lonely grave, where sleeps 
The maid with hee Moorish lover! 


Cromarty, October, 1840. 
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SKETCHES OF MODERN CHARACTERS. 
SUSCEPIBLE PEOPLE. 


BY MRS. GORE, 


The incomparable Charles Lamb used to fancy 
he could detect a schoolmaster by his grammat- 
ical scrupulosities in the use of the subjunctive 
mood. But for the fear of the said schoolmaster 
before our eyes, we should have headed this ar- 
ticle ‘‘ Touchy People,’ according to the popu- 
lar phrase. Pedantically speaking, the word 
should be “‘ Tetchy ;”’ and to steer clear between 
plain English and pure English, we have taken 
leave to Anglicise the French designation of 
those self-tormenters, who are ever suspecting 
er resenting affronts ;—thin-skinned martyrs, 
*¢tremblingly alive all o’er’’ to ideal injuries,— 
or wincing, like other gall’d jades, under imag- 
inary lashes. i 

A sketch of these gratuitous martyrs forms a 
natural appendage to the gossip; since to their 
mutual reaction, the weakness of the one and 
the power of the other is chiefly attributable.— 
The mischief-making of the gossip renders silly 
people susceptible ;—the susceptibility of the 
foolish encourages the gossip to play upon their 
infirmity of character. 

There is no stronger symptom -of insignifi- 
cance, than to be touchy! The moment a per- 
son’s position is definite, he ceases to be anxious 
concerning the slights of society: while those by 
birthright placed above the little impertinences 
of the little, are incapable of surmising the pos- 
sibility of an affront :—susceptibility on such 
points is an unfailing symptom of a raw. 
There is some reason that we know not of, why 
Lady Manly should resent her visit not being 
returned with sufficient celerity ; there is some 
latent motive for the flush that overspreads poor 
Mordaunt’s brow, when unable to catch Lord 
Cecil’s eye, fora bow, at the theatre. We should 
not have set ourselves to the task of inquiring 
why the notice of such people was important to 
them—but from their resentment of an offence, 
after all perhaps imaginary. It is like a man 
scudding along a wall in the consciousness that 

his coat is out at elbows. 

Ne faut pas parler de cor de dans Ja maison 
d’un pendu!’ says a French adage; and when 
we see a man resent an allusion to Tybura, 
we have a right to suppose that the rope has act- 
ed its part in the family history. Be this a hint 
to susceptible people, lest their infirmity of tem- 
per expose them to unjust suspicions. ‘I am 
certain he was talking at me’—‘ That show up 
was at my expense !’ are phrases serving as notes 
explanatory to their secret infirmities. How 
should we know that Mrs Dove was overbear- 
ing in her menage, but for her insisting that she 
was caricatured in the heroine of some shrew- 


contemning novel? How conjecture that Col. 
Lawless had exhibited the better part of valor 
in the Burmese war, but for his calling out some 
lawyer’s clerk for jesting in his presence upon 
the white feather ? 

Some people consider this sort of susceptibil- 
ity an amiable weakness ; and apologise for hav- 
ing been cold or ungracious without a cause, on 
the score of their ‘foolish sensitiveness.’— 
Foolish indeed—worse than foolish! Touchi- 
ness is one of the most paltry phases of egotism 
and vanity. It is only those with whom self is 
ever uppermost who dream of being touchy.— 
There are some persons so singularly constituted 
that, go where they may, do what they will, 
their own shadow, grown gigantic, seems ever 
projected before them, as if to convict them of 
a perpetual attempt to eclipse the sun. They 
can see nothing in nature but themselves. Ev- 
ery thing said, thought, written by the rest of 
the world, must have reference tothem. The 
result is, that the rest of the world becomes 
unanimous in thinking them insupportable. 

Conscious of unpopularity, they live in terror 
of slight. As it is impossible that others should 
appreciate them at the inordinate value they 
have set upon themselves, they must find them- 
selves disparaged. They must experience the 
the affront of seeing precedence given to the 
Duke of Wellington for valor, and Sydney 
Smith for wit. Try to get at the origin of some 
author’s animesity towards you, and you will 
learn that you took the liberty of doing justice 
to Bulwer in his presence, when you must have 
known that such exaggerated praise of a rival 
could not be agreeable. Or inquire the motive 
of Lady Ridlemaree’s omitting you from hez 
last ball—you will be told that you inflicted a 
cruel injury upon her daughter by giving due 
praise to the serene loveliness of Lady Fanny. 
Wounded vanity is the true origin of all touch- 
iness. 

To public men, this infirmity is a serious dis- 
qualification. Susceptibility in a public man 
amounts to an admission of vulnerability ; it is 
the act of publishing by sound of trumpet the 
exact measure of his strength, or rather of his 
weakness. A touchy man, in the House of 
Commons, sets himself up as a target. The 
young members delight in taking a rise out of 

im. It isa sort of badger-bait for the lovers 
of illegitimate sport. Snch men are always 
starting up, or launching out, under the influ- 
ence of whips and stings from invisible hands, 
like Caliban capering under the impish inflic- 
tions of Prospero. Their bodies, like that of the 
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son of Sycorax, are filled with pains and aches ; 
but where is the enemy ?—Every where ?—They 
see their tormentors in the smooth face that 
smiles upon them, and expect a gripe from the 
friendly hand extended toward their own! 

Public men have died—ay ! actually died, and 
the worms have eaten them—from the influence 
of this morbid susceptib.lity; not merely by 
bringing quarrels upon themselves to be decid- 
ed at the rapier’s point, but under the agonizing 
influence of slights attributed by their touchi- 
ness to the sovereign; or ingratitude, to the na- 
tion. The perpetual hair-shirt of wounded self- 
love has eventually worn out their constitution. 
Touchiness sends great men to the tomb, just as 
it sends lesser ones to Coventry. 

If the foolish and vulgar enjoyed a monopoly 
of this painful frailty, we might say, ‘let them 
fancy that the windmills are making war upon 
them—no matter!" But unluckily touchiness is 
also one of the follies of the wise. Read Pope's 
correspondence ; consult the memoirs of Swift; 
turn over the pages of Scaliger; listen to the 
howlings of Warburton ; reflect upon the mise- 
ries of Shenstone, touchy not only for himself, 
but for his Leasowes. Above all, Rosseau !— 
Reusseau’s life was a never-ending warfare 
against imaginary insults. From the Pope down 
to the gentle duchesses on whose knees liket 
spoiled child he was cherished, all were aggress- 
ors The eloquent and enlightened Jean Jacques 
in his bursts of irritability and touchiness, be- 
trayed himself as one of the class described by 
one of the most impassioned of writers, as ‘n’ay- 
ant pas enelles ce fonds de tendresse qui fait 
accepter l’imperfection de letre humain,—ces 
personnes qui sont bonnes et affectueuses seule- 
ment quand elles revent.’ In his writings, he 
was a philosopher ; in real life, a petulant child. 

Nothing appears more troublesome to individ- 
uals, who, on their own side, are possessed ot 
this fonds de tendresse—this generous disposition 
—this forbearance—this tendency to live and 
let live—than to find themselves in contact with 
those less lavishly endowed, who are continu- 
ally imagining causes for dissention, and dis- 
playing wounds to be salved over. People so 
thinskinned that every little rub produces a gan- 
grene, cease at length to excite commisseration. 
Let their qualities be what they may, others, of 
inferior merit, who are more facile a vivre, will 
be preterred as companions. However promis- 
ing the sport, to fish in troubled waters becomes, 
in the longrun, tedious. We like to know when 
about to meet an old friend, whether he is likely 
to fold us in his arms or run us through the 
body. We grow tired of even the most tavored 
correspondent, who is always signing himselr 
“the madly-used Malvolio.”” We prefer stars 
of inferior magnitude, if less liable to conceal 
themselves by fits and starts in the clouds. We 
choose our friends to be what the French call 
d'un commerce sur. Equality of humor, the 
equality proceeding from a fair estimate of our 
own claims and a generous estimate of those ot 
others, is in social life an indispensable qualifi- 
cation. 

The offence, however, carries its own penalty. 


The man who is always fancying that you “bite 
your thumb at him,’—the man, who to borrow 
Hood's most piquant simile, 


i — to his own sharp fancies a prey, 
Lies like a hedgehog, roll’d up the wrong way, 
Tormenting hunself with his prickles, 


is more to be pitied, than if those prickles were 
the spears of anenemy. His enemy could not 
always be a-tilt for single combat; but at what 
hour of the twenty-four, is the monomaniac safe 
from his own antagonism? He is like Harpa- 
gon, seizing himself by the arm as the robber 
who has despoiled him of his hidden treasure ! 

And then the mortification to a touehy person 
of having it proved that he has been fencing 
with a shadow ; the vexation of having to own 
himself in the wrong! And how easy to de- 
ceive ourselves concerning the attacks made 
upon ourself-love. Many years ago the writer 
of these sketches produced at Drury-lane The- 
atre, a comedy entitled ‘ Lords and Commens,’ 
in which that excellent comedian, William Far- 
ren, enacted the part of an old Nabob; admira- 
bly costumed accerding to his conception of the 
part. Immediately on his entrance, a murmur 
of disapprobation arose, for which, at the mo- 
ment, it was difficult to assign a motive. The 
following day, severai newspaper critics noticed 
with regret that the part should be dressed as a 
well-known individual, noticed for his harmless 
eccentricities, &c. &c., while more familiar 
friends exclaimed, “ A shameful show up of 
Jeremy Bentham! An abominable caricature 
of the worthy Jeremy Bentham! The wig es- 
pecially was a facsimile !’ 

The comedy and the wig were soon afterwards 
laid on the shelf together; but to this day, a 
warm devotee of old Jeremy’s continues to re- 
proach us with the treachery of our attack upon 
‘an eminent old man, who ought to have been 
an object of respect to a young writer.”’ 

Mr Bunn’s “ Memoirs of the Stage ’’ have 
thrown a new light upon the matter. The wig 
in question, was fated to become as much an 
object of contention as the lock of Mrs Arabella 
Fermorr’s hair, the origin of Pope’s charming 
poem. On the appearance of Scribe’s clever 
comedy of “ Bertrand et Raton,’ under the 
name of ** The Minister and the Mercer,”’ gen- 
eral indignation was excited in the royal and 
ministerial circles, by the appearance of Farren 
in the part of the ambitious intriguant, in a wig 
said to be a facsimile of the one worn by Talley- 
rand at the Congress of Vienna! The king sig- 
nified his displeasure to the Lord Chamberlain— 
the Lord Chamber!ain to the manager—the man- 
ager to the imprudent histrion. It was by no 
means certain that a rupture between England 
and France might not be the result of this insult 
offered to the French Ambassador. Lord Grey, 
then the head of.the administration, attended at 
the theatre to verify the delinquency. 

The offending wig thus resented by his majes- 
ty’s government as an offence to good order, and 
sworn to by hundreds as a deliberate copy from 
the peculiar and well-known head-dress of Tal- 
leyrand, was the identical one worn in the part 
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of Sir Caleb Cabob, and also sworn to by scores 
as a caricature of Jeremy Bentham! 

So much for the accuracy of people’s impres- 
sions on such points. So much for the folly ot 
taking to one’s self a random shot! 

There is a man who would be clever and agree- 
able but for the solitary foible of touchiness, 
who “ dies daily ’’ from the self-appropriation 
of random shots. He fancies himself the object 
of every whisper—every smHe—every carica- 
ture—every joking going on in the circle of his 
acquaintance. Sir John Sensitive once gained 
a contested election—and kept his bed for six 
weeks afterwards, from the severe wounds in- 
flicted by the ordinary squibs of the hustings. 
Sir John Sensitive once paid his court to the 
prettiest woman in his county, and was on the 
eve of acceptance, when her ladyship happen- 
ing to say, in his presence, that she disliked 
lawyers, he drew off and took affront, because 
his great-grandfather happened to have been 
Master of the Roiis Sir John Sensitive has 
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fought three duels;—one with his bosom frie 2 
for joking with him about a grammatical fault in 
his pamphlet on Catholic Emancipation ;—one 
with the member for his county on his allusion 
in parliament to certain land owners of intoler- 
ant principles in the large and populous county 
he had the honor to represent; and the third 
with a gentleman of distinguished merit and 
talent, whom he persisted in mistaklng for H. 
B , just as he had persisted in making it himself 
for the original of one of the clever croguis of 
that suecessful caricaturist. Sweet Sir John! 
be warned. The last bullet of the Freischutz 
may await thee. 

Three have proved true— 

The fourth thou may’st rue ! 

Take patience! The world is wide enough 
to allow even so great a man to pass unnoticed. 
Conquer thy perilous irritabilities, and rise sn- 
perior to the weakness of those pigmies on 
stilts, whom we have designated as susceptible 
people. 


—— 


[ORIGINAL.] 
LANGUAGE-AN ODE. 


[Written for the Boston Notion.] 


I 


Soon as the brighteumg of the first-born day 
Roused earth’s glad animal: to loving play ; 
That young Creation freely might rejoice, 
Melodious Nature gave the world a voice. 
Then first the rivers in their gurgling made 
To lisping woods a nightly serenade ; 
Then the wild chorus of the breezy deep, 
Gently disposed the nodding seas to sleep, 
On every branch a rustling tune awoke, 
The beasts all murmured and the ocean spoke ; 
Wherever life in any form was found 
She fixed the resting place and realm of sound ; 
An utterance gave to all possessed of breath 
And exiled Silence to the courts of Death. 

But all was meaningless till Man 

To learn the use of Speech began, 

And with newly-granted words 

Called the bushes and the birds, 

And named the unbaptised herds. 

Still in his midnight walks the Poet hears 
The primal anthem of the chaunting spheres ; 
He knows how full the forests are of notes 
In concord streaming from a thous and throats ; 
Hushed and adoring marks th’ emboldened lays 
Of insects worshipping their unknown king, 
And counts the faint varieties of praise, 
Their low—nocturnal paeans as they sing. 

But what joy-tumultuous air 

Lightly trembling—gaily sung 

From concealing thickets where 

Orioles whistle the blossoms among 





With the witchcraft can compare 
Ofa man’s expressive tongue ? 


II 

One faculty by Heaven bestowed 

Made man vicegerent of the world, 

Soon as in Eden’s bright abode 

He walked where sacred Pison flowed, 

And all the runaels of Euphrates purled ; 
"There a world of sounds was round him 
That in happy slumber bound him ; 
Rivers rushing with a gushing 
Gladness through the solitudes— 
Cedars waking with their shaking 
Fitful echoes o’er the woods. 
Thrushes to the linnets calling 
Through a labyrinth of trees, 
And the drone of water falling 
Drowning half, with drowsy brawl ing, 
The drawling—dim hum ot the bees. 

Yet in this harmonious home 

Adam wandered with his flocks, 

Pleased with the tame-eyed quadrupeds to roam 

Through almond shades and over emerald rocks; 
Chasing now th’ enraptured steeds 
Featly prancing—quickly glancing, 
Oft retreating and advancing 
O’er the ayacinthine meads. 
Now upon an ostrich mounted, 
Laughing at the antlered throng, 
That in harmless clans uncounted 
Drive the cheery chase along. 
Now reposing ’mid the troops 
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Of slumb’ rous elephants in lazy groups, 
Camels and oxen resting from their play, 
Scarcely more wise or beautiful than they. 
Such was our father’s early state 
If holy legends truth relate, 
For horse and herd a fitting mate 
Not yet a master whom the beasts obey. 
But He, whose animating hand 
Fashioned sky and sea and land, 
With all their populace, and then 
Shaped from himself the sire of men, 
His own celestial handiwork refined, 
And gave his favorite something more than mind. 
A boon peculiar to the copied race 


That shew the Godhead shadowed from thetr face: 


Even by himself unshared—tis only theirs 
Who tread the earth or mix in earth’s affairs ; 
To mortals only and their genii given, 

But never needed in the walls of heaven. 


111 
When the first made man received 
This instrument divine, 
His longing spirit was relieved 
As by healing tears a bosom grieved, 
Or weariness by wine. 
And as regenerate, with a start 
Up he sprang from his heathery banks, 
Frosted with a dewy manna, 
And in a long indulged hosanna 
To shout his loud exulting thanks, 
Was the first impulse of his new born art! 
’Twas language ! let it not be called 
An art so instantly that flashed 
On the wings of thought no more enthralled, 
Or to brute silence like a felon lashed. 
Speech! a minstrel that records 
Fancy’s pranks in fleeting words : 
Alchymist! with wizard wand 
Seeking, outward ken beyond, 
For the secret ores that shine 
In Conception’s hearted mine. 
As dives the oriental slave 
For pearls that lurk in Ceylon’s wave, 
To grace the feet of jewelled kings ; 
Or as from Idria’s poisonous cave 
That sparkles, drenched with silver springs, 
The serf, as from a miser’s grave, 
His medicinal treasure brings, 
Thus Language with a touch divine, 
All the bosom’s wealth revealing, 
Unfoldeth from its ruby shrine 
Each fantastic form of feeling. 
Sanctifying earthly passion, 
With a seraph-toned expression ; 
Giving wishes deeply pent 
Fears and hopes harmonious vent, 
Or with gentlest rise and fall 
Making sorrow musical. 


Iv 


Adam slept—a hushed repose— 

Not like our imperfect sleep 

Where the dull day’s imaged woes 

Through the mist of slumber creep, 

And in the dreaming mind uneasy vigil keep ; 

Or wherein some golden vision, 

Fairy sights and sounds Elysian 

Mock the sealed eve of those that daily weep. 
For ah! how few that waken with the sun 
Rejoice to find life’s game afresh begun; 
Start from the couch and would not linger still 
In listless truce from cares that slowly kill. 
How few that hail the sunrise with a song, 
Or soon as daylight oer the landscape streams, 
And in the shining mart an early throng 
Renew their trifles in the dawning beams, 
How few, their down abandoning with scorn, 
Rush to the ruddy bustle of the morn ! 

But Adam woke with rapture strange 

And with joy delirious grew 

When wildered—conscious of a change, 

His new-born sister and his bride 

Rosy—breathing at his side— 

For the first time he knew! 

And save he could not turn from her, 

He would have raised his grateful gaze 

To the all-giver throned above, 

But ere his thanks unbosomed were, 

Passion anticipated praise, 

And thus of speech the second use was love. 
So Language first as elder legends tell 
On Adams lips like drops of Music fell ; 
Musie just melted from the living lyre 
Which lulls the planets in their mazy round, 
And young Hyperions fingers tipped with fire, 
In Pagan fables was believed to sound. 

But not Apollo when he lay, 

Alla sunny summer day, 

Hid among the dewy sedge 

On Peneus’ winding edge, 

Teaching Thalia like himself to play : 

Not Hermes when Cithaeron heard 

The warbled lessons of his lute, 

While not a fir-tree bough was stirred 

Rageless paused the wondering lion, 

And coldly through Thessalian snows 

The creeping streamlets Joitered mute— 

Not Arion nor—Amphion, 

At whose creative call the Theban turrets rose : 

Nor Calliope, descended 

From her starry fount of song, 

By celestial airs attended, 

Tempe’s echoing vale along ; 

Not all in one sweet diapason blended, 

Swelling high—ascending strong— 

Could in its forceful fury reach 

The magic potency of speech. 
As when a mother to her infant speaks 
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While from her breast his life the suckling sips ; 
Or a young virgin hears with blushing cheeks, 
The words “I love you,” from beloved lips. 
What carolled measure could express 
More than willing Beauty’s “yes” 
Now denying—half consenting— 
Frowning first and then relenting— 
Ofi refusing—oft repenting— 
In pain until the timid word relieves her coy distress. 
“Go to the fight, Lysander’s son !” 
A Spartan mother said 
By thine own sure spear, be the battle won, 
Come laurelled back! or dead— 
“Go to the fight!”’ and a bugle’s blast 
Could not have stirred his blood, 
Nor the tramp of the foe advancing fast, 
As that mother’s bidding could. 
Though the clashing cymbal’s brazen jar 
And the quick tap of the drum, 
And the lordly clarion sounding far 
And the shrieking fife were dumb— 
Though tuneless trod his troops---though mute 
The trumpet and the Dorian flute, 
That mother’s voice to his ear should come, 
Remembered—ringing in his brain, 
And sound him o’er the mangled plain 
A victor or a victim-corpse to swell the piles of 
slain. 
A boy, beside his father’s door 
Is lingering still, though tis time to part ; 
He lingers to embrace once more, 
With a farewell kiss, and an aching heart, 
The darlings that around him press 
To dally with his last caress. 
And as their bosoms heave and swell, 
He breathes the last fond word “farewell.” 
Farewell! ah, by whom was that word ever spoken 
With a tearless eye and a voice unbroken ? 
January’s hollow groan— 
Ocean’s long despairing tone— 
In the gale the mainmast’s moan— 
The wailing of a twisted shell— 
Or when is tolled a mother’s knell, 
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The dismal, doleful, dying of a bell, 

Are not more solemn than the word ‘‘Farewell”’ 

Melancholy mingled sound, 

Ofa holy prayer profound ! 

Blessing blended with a fear, 

Faint hope struggling with a tear! 

Love and doubt and terror dwell 

In the sad burden of the word farewe'l ! 
Oh rapture! when from wand’r ng far, 
The pilgrim to hls hearth returns, 
And marks the light which like a star, 
In his own casement burns. 
Oh rapture! when again he listens 
To each familiar fireside tongue, 
And with an eye that fondly glistens, 
Greets his own children beautiful and young! 
If chance his feet on foreign soils have trod 
Where by strange titles—strangers called on God ; 
And the gay chatter of a foreign crowd 
Dinned in his homesick hearing---idly loud— 
To him his mother’s language heard again, 
Shall seem the tongue of cherubim not men. 
If through his veins an English current streams, 
More sweet his native Saxon accent seems, 
Than the soft cadence of a Roman mouth, 
Or warbling daughters of the farther south. 
Perhaps far distant from the parent isle, 
His household fires by Susquehanna smile, 
On Erie’s vreast a twinkling lustre shed 
Or gild the snows on Alleghany’s head ; 
But whether pitehed on Hudson’s clifted height, 
His airy dwelling mocks the sea-gull’s flight, 
Or—within sound of lone Kaskaskia’s flow, 
He bid the lilacs round his threshold blow ; 
What then ? his children lisp in Spenser’s phrase, 
And all is English whe resoe’er he strays : 
His tongue was Dryden’s---his th’ immortal strain 
That Avon heard in chaste Eliza’s reign ; 
He sees the vak beneath Ohio’s heaven, 
Hears English names to Indian brooklets given, 
And in those names a fancied promise finds 
That his own language soon shall be mankind’s. 


——— 


THE SIGH. 
[From the Metropolitan for December. ] 


Gentle sigh, the breath of lovers, 
Vapour of a secret fire, 

Which by thee itself discovers, - 
Ere yet daring to aspire ; 

Sweetest note of whispered anguish, 
Harmony’s refined part, 

Striking, whilst thou seem’st to languish, 
Full upon the tender heart ; 


Softest messenger of passion,— 
Stealing through a crowd of spies, 

That constrain the outward fashion, 
Seal the lips, and guard the eyes ; 


Viewless herald of emotion, 
Wing thee to my Laura’s ear ; 

Tell her all my heart’s devotion ! 
Tell her she alone is dear. 


Hopeless sigh! ah! why discover 
Passion, deep as Tasso knew? 
Is it not enough to love her, 
Whom I may not—dare not woo? 
Cease, oh! cease, to breathe my anguish, 
Faithless tell-tale as thou art; 
Softly into silence languish, 
Die upon this breaking heart. 
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THE PAWNBROKER’S WINDOW. 


BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 


First American Re-prtnt. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ All the sad variety of woe.” 
THOMPSON. 

There is more philosophy of life to be learned 
from a Pawnbroker’s window, than in all the 
libraries in the world. The maxims and dog- 
mas which wise men have chronicled, disturb 
the mind for a moment as the breeze ruffles the 
surface of the deep, still stream, and pass away; 
but there is something in the melancholy group- 
ing of a pawnbroker's window, which like a re- 
cord of ruin sinks into the heart. The house- 
hold Gods—the cherished relics—the sacred 
possessions affection bestowed, or eyes now 
closed in death had once looked upon as their 
own—are here as it were profaned:—the asso- 
ciations of dear old times are here violated— 
the family hearth is here outraged—the ties of 
love—kindred—rank—all that the heart clings 
to are broken here; it is a sad picture, for in 
spite of the glittering show, its associations are 
sombre. 

There hangs the watch, the old chased re- 
peater, that hung over the head of a dying pa- 
rent when bestowing his trembling blessing on 
the poor outcast whe parted with it for bread ; 
the widow’s wedding ring is there, the last and 
dearest of all her possessions: the trinket—the 
pledge of love of one now dead, the only relict 
of the heart’s fondest memories—silver that 
graced the holiday feast, the gilt framed minia- 
ture that used to hang over the quiet mantel 
shelf—the flute, the favorite of a dead son, sur- 
rendered by a starving mother, to procure food 
for her remaining offspring—the locket that 
held a father’s hair :—or gloomier still, the 
dress, the very covering of the poor is there, 
waving like the flag of wretchedness and mis- 
ery. 

Itis a strange, sad sight ;—to those who feel 
aright, there are more touching memorials to be 
seen at a Pawnbroker’s window, than in all the 
monuments in Westminster Abbey. 

At no great distance from Limehouse, about 
eight years ago, there was a Pawnbroker’s shop 
which had many customers, and to judge by the 
mingled collection which filled its window they 
were of every rank and condition of life. The 
shop had ahigh narrow door, a dim, abrupt 
entrance, and looked like a dusty spider’s web 
to entangle the flies of a poor neighborhood. 

It had a designing look. A baker's was next 
door, a grocer’s on the other side, and when 
the sun shone upon them the two latter had an 


honest hearty appearance, but the former with 
all its glitter, seemed to wear a sardonic smile. 
Yet let not the business of a pawnbroker be 
judged too harshly, since, if he follow his call- 
ing honestly, he is one of the most useful mem- 
bers of society, as but for him the last crumbs 
of life would often be withheld from the lips of 
misery. 

One cold wet night, about the time already 
mentioned, there were three persons lingering 
near the pawnbroker’s. It was quite dark and 
the rain falling fast, and pattering loudly in the 
deserted street. Each of the three appeared 
anxious to enter the shop, but was restrained by 
the presence of another already there. They 
were all waiting until the shop was empty, and 
although they did not speak to each other, each 
seemed to understand the other’s errand, and 


_with the morbid pride of poverty to wish to ex- 


ecnte their own unnoticed and alone. 

One of tiese was an old man whose droop- 
ing attitude, feeble step, and the abject look 
which his features expressed when he turned 
them towards the light, proclaimed him most 
dejected of the three. He was shabbily dressed, 
his long gray hair hung over his hollow cheeks, 
and his almost shoeless feet were soaked with 
the rain. 

He was the first toenter the shop. With a 
trembling hand he drew a metal watch from 
his pocket. The pawnbroker rapidly uncased 
it, and after a word or two laid a few shillings 
on the counter. The old man gathered them 
up, and hurried out of the place as if anxious 
to remove himself from such a scene. He was 
succeeded in the shop by another of those who 
had been lingering near it. waiting until it was 
empty; a peor looking woman wrapped in a 
gray cloak. She entered with a timid, flurried 
look, drew a worn silver spoon from her pock- 
et, received a smail sum in exchange, and 
glided from the shop as stealthily as she had 
entered. 

The last of the three was now left alone. It 
was a young woman poorly dressed, she ap- 
peared more agitated than any of the others had 
been, and once or twice wrung her hands as if 
in agony of thought. As she drew near the 
shop the light that fell upon her features showed 
that although pale and sorrow-worn they were 
of touching beauty—while her youth (she could 
not be more than twenty) increased the interest 
which her evident distress of mind was calcu- 
lated to inspire. She reached the door—her 
hand was raised to open it, but she shrank back 







































































again, and drawing a little miniature from her 
bosom looked at it wistfully by the light of the 
window ; the tears started to her large blue eyes 
—she kissed the portrait, and thrusting it again 
into her bosom, passed on. She walked a few 
yards—then paused—then proceeded—then 
came back again. There was now another cus- 
tomer in the shop, she had once more to pass 
on. It was still raining heavily, the November 
wind was sweeping the dark street, and the cold 
blasts were piercing; yet the young woman 
heeded them not ; the struggle which was evi- 
dently going on in her own mind rendered her 
— to the miseries of the scene around 
er. 

Again she came to the pawnbroker’s door. 
The shop was now empty, but again she ap- 
peared to hesitate. At that instant the clock of 
a neighboring church struck eight. She started 
at the sound, and without another symptom of 
irresolution entered the door-way. She drew 
out the miniature and laid it on the counter — 
The pawnbroker took it up and held it to the 
light. It was the portrait of a young sailor, and 
mounted in gold. The man looked at it for a 
moment—examined the painting with a sort of 
careless curiosity, but the gold which surround- 
ed it with more attention. 

‘How much de you wish on this?’ said he, ad- 
dressing the young woman. 

‘A sovereign,’ was the reply. 

The man looked at herkeenly. She blushed. 
He examined the trinketagain. ‘A sovereign,’ 
repeated he, as if musing. ‘Did you purchase 
this miniature yourself ?’ 

‘No,’ said she in an unsteady voice. ‘It was 
given to me.’ 

The man eyed her suspiciously. Her dress 
soiled by the rain, her tattered bonnet and pale 
face seemed to him at variance with the nature 
of sucha present. She looked distressed and 
held out her hand to receive the offered 
pledge again. The hand was white and delicate 
—the voice was mournful and soft—the mannér 
in which she addressed him, although timid, 
was gentle and lady-like; the pawnbroker said 
within himself, ‘She has not stolen it.’ A sove- 
reign and a duplicate were handed her—the 
miniature was put aside—she looked for a mo- 
ment anxiously after it, then drawing her wet, 
faded shawl over her still colder bosom, depart- 
ed with alook of grief. 

She walked hurriedly on—the lamps she 
passed showed that her eyes were filled with 
tears—and again she wrung her hands ;—she 
entered a more narrew and desolate looking re- 
gion, the lamps there were nearly all extin- 
guished by the wind, and there was no shop to 
send a glare into the street. She proceeded to 
one of the houses, knocked gently, and was ad- 
mitted. In a few moments she came out again 
with a small basket in her hand, and proceeded 
toward the more frequented part of this quarter 
of the town. 

When she returned, a stranger followed her. 
He kept himself some distance behind, as if 
anxiofs not to be seen; but he followed her 
step for step, and watched the house she entered. 
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He was a tall man, wrapped closely up in a dark 
great-coat, with his hat drawn forward over his 
eyes. Nosooner did the young woman disap- 
pear than he left the street. 

She ascended to a small room on the second 
floor. It was poor and scantily furnished, but 
had a look of order and neatness. There were 
two beds in the room, on one of which a woman 
apparently an invalid, was lying, and on the 
other some articles of female dress were scat- 
tered. There was a small but bright fire in the 
grate; the invalid slept. 

The young woman threw off her shawl and 
bonnet, opened the basket she had brought, and 
took out some tea, wine, sugar, and bread. In 
a few minutes she prepared a glass of warm 
negus and a slice of toast; and with these 
she approached the bed. Laying ber hand 
softly on the sleeper’s shoulder, she whispered, 
‘Mother !’ 

‘Nance, my poor Nance,’ said the other, lan- 
guidly opening her eyes; ‘these long watch- 
ings will kill you. Kiss me, Nance, and go to 
rest. Poor girl, you have hardly tasted food to- 
day.’ 

’Mother,’ said Nance, ‘let me assist you to sit 
up. Here is what will do you good. I heard 
you murmur for it in your sleep.’ 

The invalid put the negus to her mouth. The 
parched lips, the dry fevered throat were re- 
freshed, and an expression of pleasure lit up the 
pale sharp features. 

Nance knelt beside the bed, and as she watch- 
ed her parent, a smile of joy brightened the tears 
which still stood in her eyes. 

‘Where did you get this?’ inquired her 
mother. 

‘I shall tell you afterwards,’ whispered Nance. 
‘I have disturbed you—try to sleep again; the 
negus I hope will do you good—I have tea too, 
fer the morning, continued the affectionate girl 
with the fond delight of a child—sleep, sleep, 
dear mother.’ 

‘ Nance, yesterday we parted with our last 
shilling—hew came these things here ?’ 

‘I shall tell you to-morrow—your eyes are 
heavy, sleep now.’ 

‘Go to rest then, Nance—you will make your- 
self ill by watching—God bless you! kiss me— 
yet again—and take a mother's blessing.’ 

The girl hung over her The warm tears fell 
upon the invalid’s sunken cheek, and the daugh- 
ter threw her arm over the attenuated form and 
sobbed upon her bosom. 

At length the mother slept, and Nance sat 
down and watched. The rain beat against the 
window, and the gusts of wind broke in long 
moans upon the silane. Nence thought of the 
future—it was a cheerless reflection—she tho’t 
of the past, and she wept again. 

* But as with the future the reader will soon be 
made acquainted, it is fitting he should know 
something of the past. 

Nance Campbell was the only child of a sur- 
geon who had died some years before, and who 
having once served in the army, left his widow 
and young daughter not withouta seanty means 

of subsistence from the limited pension allowed 
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the former by the war office. Upon this they had 
hitherto lived. They were poor, without friends, 
but restricted as was their income they had 
struggled to support an appearance not wholly 
incommensurate with the rank their character 
and feelings assigned them. The widow had 
fallen sick, and the fees of her medical attend- 
ants had made sad inroads on their limited finan- 
ces—their rent and other debts had been allowed 
to run into arrear. Mrs. Campbell was com- 
pelled to sell her little property to liquidate her 
debts, and to remove into an obscure lodging in 
a cheaper part of London. There the mother 
and the daughter now resided ; the illness of the 
former had suffered no abatement, debts and 
embarrassments increased; the poor widow was 
on her death-bed, and with her would cease the 
scanty income which supported them both. 

But the record of poverty is not all. There 
was an orphan boy, the son of an officer in Mr. 
Campbell’s regiment, who had entered as a 
midshipman on board an Indiaman, and was 
now first mate in one of the vessels in the India 
service; had known Nance from girlhood, loved 
her and was loved again. His was the love-gift 
—the miniature she had pledged to-night. Frank 
Duncan was on his voyage to India. 

Nance shed bitter tears. She reproached 
herself for having parted with the love-pledge, 
although a mother’s necessities might have hal- 
lowed the act. It did not do so to Nance ; yet, 
were it to be done again, she would not have 
acted otherwise than she did Her mother was 
dying, their mean: ~f subsistence was depend- 
ant on her life, and Nance, amid all her sorrows, 
could not hide from herself the dim picture of 
indigence, which threw a melancholy hue over 
her future fortunes. 

Yes, the mother was dying. Nance saw her 
sinking day by day, and although the subtle 
disease which was preying on its victim, cheat- 
ed the sufferer with a hope of life, the daugh- 
ter saw the signs of decaying nature even too 
plainly for affection to disguise. 

And what would become of Nance? Their 
property was already expended ; indigence had 
already set its iron fangs upon their little house- 
hold—they had no friends—and he whom she 
loved—he, the frank and gallant-hearted—the 
being who made life desirable to her—the object 
of her fondest hopes, truest, gentlest, and most 
confiding affection—poor Nance felt she had be- 
trayed ! 

it was now when she sat thus alone in the 
room, that she remembered a stranger had fol 
lowed her when she was procuring the necessa- 
ries for her mother—she remembered he had 
even addressed her, and his undisguised look of 
adiniration when she turned her mild features to 
his, in surprise at being accosted. She remem- 
bered he had fallen back—she thought—nay, she 
was sure—he had followed her. 

With the pure enthusiasm of her nature it at 
first seemed to her a juncture which at a time of 
impending calamity might be the means of ward- 
ing it off, or breaking its fall. It might be some 
kind stranger which providence in its unsearch- 
able designs had thrown in her way, to lead her 


from the dire casualties of female indigence, to 
a virtuous and happy home—to become a pro- 
tector and guardian to her, and to give her away 
at the altar to him whom her affection entwined 
with every mental vision. . It was thus Nance’s 
thoughts ran on, but amid them all, she felt a 
nameless chill of heart whieh mocked the check- 
ed bearing of her thoughts. She remembered 
that the glance of the stranger's face, slight as 
it had been, was of a nature which would make 
her shrink from looking for solace or protection 
there: it was an idle train of unformed hopes, 
fears, and wishes, and she dismissed them from 
her mind ; and Nance kissed her sleeping parent, 
threw herself upon her lowly bed to dream of 
Frank Duncan and the lost miniature. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Deprived of all, 
Of every stay, save innocence and heaven.” 
‘HOMPSON’s SEASONS. 


Day by day Mrs. Campbell grew weaker— 
day by day increased the approaches of death. 
She became insensible to what was passing 
around her : the tender ministering, the affec- 
tionate assiduities of her daughter were no long- 
er thanked with blessings and tears. Poor 
Nance, although her mother lived, was already 
alone in the world. The fond eye whose heart- 
touching look had used to cheer and animate, 
nay even amid all their misery to gladden the 
affectionate girl, was now cold and vacant; the 
words which had used to flow in a mother’s 
grateful accents from those trembling lips, were 
now feeble mutterings, or, when heard, but in- 
coherent expressions. Nance was indeed alone 
—1 loneliness of misery; she saw death drawing 
near her only parent, her only friend, protector 
and guardian in life—she saw cold poverty wait- 
ing in the back ground—she saw more than 
this—the want of means to purchase even 
her mother a grave! There is perhaps little ro- 
mance in such a reflection, but there is one of 
life’s sternest truths in it. Whatever grief may 
demand, whatever oblivion the pangs of afflic- 
tion may throw over the dark realities of life— 
there are situations where they will obtrude, to 
harrow the heart, to scoff, as it were, at its very 
agony. 

It is strange, and when faithfully considered , 
a paradox to the miserable doctrine of the mate- 
rialist; that the soul on the immediate approach 
of death—however prostrate it might have been 
before—becomes aroused to the most active in- 
telligence, and in its finely tempered aspirations, 
seems to borrow as it were a radiance from ap- 
proaching immortality. Onthe morning of the 
day on which she died, Mrs. Campbell once 
more looked with consciousness upon her pale 
child; once more clasped her to her bosom and 
mingled her tears with hers. It was a bitter, 
though a grateful interchange of feeling—the 
dying mother thought in sadness, tempered with 
a holy trust, on the dark future which seemed 
to open to her child; she spoke with a feeble 





























voice, but in earnest tones, of the priceless val- 
ue of yirtue—of the sustaining hand of Him 
who neither slumbers nor sleeps; and melan- 
choly as might be her future fate—full of trials 
as it was certain to be—the whole of life’s evils 
were triumphed over; the horror of calamities, 
even in this werld, were sanctified, and the no- 
blest dowry which woman could possess, was 
that purity of heart and life,which, not like that 
which is the result of accident, rises in the dig- 
nity of innocence above all the temptations 
which misery may sigh for or affluence array ! 

But these fell idly upon Nance’s ear; her 
heart was full; she was weeping over a dying 
mother; the past—the future—life, fortune, love 
itself, were swamped in the agony of that dread- 
ful hour; and when her dimmed eyes could see 
more clearly they looked upon her mother’s 
corpse! 

It has often been asked, often wondered at, 
aud never answered rightly, how the poor, the 
very poor, the needy, the pennyless get over dif- 
ficulties which in themselves, without the aid of 
charity, appear insurmountable. Much, no 
doubt, is owing to the genuine sympathy, the 
ready assistance of those,who, like the sufferers, 
are also poor—to that sacred decency, that hon- 
est delicacy which distinguishes the honest acts 
of those who also have known misery—to oth- 
ers in distress;—to that knowledge where the 
wounded heart bleeds—the absence of former 
condolence—the presence of genuine feeling— 
that temper of mind which more than all the 
bounties of the rich, brings healing on its wings 
—when the character, like gold tried in the fire, 
has been tempered anew by misery, and refined 
into humanity. And Nance, aided by her 
humble neighbors, who with a lively sympathy 
for her sufferings did not lose a certain respect 
for her superior rank and education, was enabled 
to defray the expenses of her mother’s funeral. 
To effect this (for the aid she had received was 
not pecuniary, but the direction of the world’s 
experience and the assistance of kindly acts,) 
Nance had been obliged to part with nearly all 
that formed her scanty property; and on the 
evening of the day on which her mother’s re- 
mains were carried to the grave, she sat alone 
in the silent dreary room, without knowing 
how on the morrow she was to earn her bread. 
She had but a few shillings in the world; the 
tumult of grief into which her mind had hither- 
to been thrown was now partly subsided, and 
although with a heavy heart, she was able to 
think with calmness of the fearful jeopardy of 
her situation. What could she do? She had 
not been brought up in affluence or luxury, but 
she was still a stranger to the struggles of life ; 
her girlhood had been spent in ease under the 
fond eye of an indulgent father; and her early 
womanhood in attending, comforting and min- 
istering to a sick mother. She had latterly 
known poverty, but until now, had never known 
indigence; her education had been liberal, her 
feelings, sentiments, the intelligent gentleness 
of her character fitted her for a sphere in life 
which she seemed debarred from occupying, and 
in some degree unfitted her for the drudgery of 
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mechanical labor. She thought of the situation 
of governess; but was checked in this hope by 
the difficulty of obtaining it, anda secret feeling 
of diffidence in herself to give instruction in the 
details of education,which her circumstances ot 
late years had compelled ber to neglect. She 
was an expert needlewoman; perhaps some ot 
those humble friends whom chance had thrown 
in her way might procure her employment, 
which, if even temporary, would enable her to 
gain time to look for something better, and ban- 
ish for awhile the terrors of indigence. It was 
thus that Nance resolved, but her mind did not 
rest upon the conclusion to which it had arriv- 
ed. There was another banished thought re- 
call :d—another sorrow more acute than all the 
rest—a reproach—for although her reason justi- 
fied the act, feelings, which she could not ana- 
lize, reproached her for having surrendered the 
love-pledge; she thought of one again whom 
she leved as fondly and devotedly as the sorrow- 
stricken heart alone can love; she remembered 
him, the boy whom her father admired, the 
youth whom her mother had always met witha 
greeting smile; and the man whom all who 
knew respected and honored. But in boyhood, 
youth and manhood, he had ever been dear to 
Nance; years had only increased their mutual 
attachment; generous and confiding, she had 
long owned her love, and Frank only waited 
until he had earned what would provide her a 
comfortable home to lead her to the altar and 
make her his wife. These reflections beguiled 
away half the night, and Nance in the morning 
received an early visit from the kindest of a!l 
her neighbors, the widow of a customhouse of- 
ficer who occupied the first floor. Mrs. Or- 
monde was an [rishwoman, and although her 
brow was wrinkled and her hair was gray, her 
black eyes were as bright and dancing, and her 
heart as warm and kind as ever they had been. 
She took an earnest and sincere interest in 
the poor orphan girl—and but for Nance’s 
shrinking pride would have conferred acts of 
bounty which the means of the one were as ill 
calculated to afford, as the delicacy of the other 
would not have allowed her to receive. 

‘Ah now sure and its stirring you are,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ormonde, entering the room, ‘but 
it’s a cold mo.ning, this, Miss Campbell, you 
have no fire either, and its dull and drizzly in 
the street. They would not be Chistians that 
would leave ye here, sitting and crying your 
eyes out. Come down stairs and breakfast with 
me—I have a nice bright fire, waiting for you, 
and tea fit for the Emperor of China himself— 
I have sent out for fresh baked bread, andeggs, 
and a morsel of ham, and’ — 

‘Nay, nay,’ said Nance, you have done wrong 

, to put yourself to that trouble—I will soon kin- 
dle a fire here, and—’ 

‘ Now my dear let me hear no scruples to do 
whatl bid ye—It will be long ere I ask ye to 
do what is wrong. You have no oné now to 


give you a bit of advice, and there is nobody 
more disposed to give you it than myself.’ 

* And that is what | had made u 
ask you,’ said Nance. 


p my mind to 
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‘But come down with me, for the air of this 
place is cold, come now—we can speak about 


all that after breakfast—a cup of warm tea will, 


cheer you. Youare pale, poor child!—They 
must have hearts of flint that could leave you 
here.’ 

Nance descended with Mrs. Ormonde and found 
a cheerful hearth and a comfortable breakfast 
awaiting her. The tears rose to the eyes of the 

rateful girl at the attentive kindness of the old 

rishwoman, who on her part was nearly as 
much touched at the effect her hospitality had 
produced. 

After breakfast Mrs. Ormonde enquired if 
Nance had thought of any means of employ- 
ment? 

‘I have thought of the situation of governess,’ 
said the other, ‘but I fear that will not be easy 
to obtain.’ 

* Governess !’ repeated Mrs. Ormonde, ‘and 
without friends, and living here! And more 
than all that without dress, without the means 
of appearing like a lady, as you are—They 
would turn youfrom the door, my child—the 
lady’s maid would sneer at you—the saucy foot- 
man insult you. Governess! you would break 
your heart first.’ 

‘I said,’ resumed Nance, ‘that I feared it 
would be difficult to obtain it, but I would wish 
it nevertheless—I thought I might be more 
eomfortable in such a place than working with 
my needle—but perhaps I was wrong.’ 

‘No, no, Miss Campbell—you were right— 
and we will try, although there is but a poor 
hope of getting such a place—but in the mean 
time what do you think of doing—you spoke of 
your needle.’ 

‘Ican do any kind of needle work—but I 
should not like to go into a milliner’s shop.— 
Could anything be got fer me to do herein my 
own room—I would toil, oh! I would toil, were 
the earnings ever so little!’ 

‘Ah, now! you’ve just spoken what I was 
wishing you to speak, for I was afraid to men- 
tion it first, lest I might offend ye—but—its a 
poor trade butan honest one—I can get you 
employment here at the shoe binding.’ 

‘ Shoe binding,’ repeated poor Nance, in a tone 
of dejection., * Yet,’ continued she, with earn- 
estness, ‘I am grateful to you for offering it me, 
I will work at it hard, very hard—I can come 
down here and sit by you too when I work, if 
= will allow me—I am grateful to you, indeed 

am.’ é 

‘ Now, God’s blessing on you for those same 
words,’ replied the other. ‘ Oh and its glad I’ll 
be to have you here—yon will get but poor wa- 
ges, but.then you must put up with that, and 
hope for something better.’ 

‘I will, I will,’ replied Nance. ‘I will never 
repine or grumble, and if you knew—if you 
only knew,’ continued she, with the tears 
stirting to her eyes, ‘how grateful I am to 
you.’ 

‘Do not say more about that,’ said the 
widow. 

‘I'll just put on my shawl and bonnet and 
see the person who! know will give you em- 


ployment. Its hard terms they make, but its 
hard terms that are made with them—little do 
the fine ladies think when they drawa shoe up- 
on their foot, of the salt tears that may have 
sprinkled it. But wait you here, and I'll 
bring you work for the day,and show you too 
how it is done—you must spend this day with 
me.’ 

‘Mrs. Ormonde kept her word—and Nance 
obtained the employment which had been prom- 
ised her. It was a miserable one. The wa- 
ges were low, the work sometimes delayed, 
and although Nance strove hard—although she 
worked day and night in the hope of being able 
to save enough to redeem the miniature—no 
industry—no privation could effect it—she 
earned barely enough to live on. 

A few days after her mother’s funeral a gen- 
tleman visited the house. He was the land- 
lord, and Nance recognised in himthe strang- 
er who had followed her in the street. A 
quarter’s rent was nearly due—the Irishwoman 
told Nance’s case to him—he listened to it pa- 
tiently and begged the young weman not to 
distress herself about the rent—as she should 
not find in him a hard creditor. The heart 
of the poor girl bounded with joy, for it seem- 
ed as if she’should now have it in her power 
to regain thé miniature. 

She continued her dull irksome labor. To 
her it had lost its own character, and she re- 
garded it as the meansof getting Frank’s love- 
gift back again; it was only when her aching 
fingers and the prostration of wearied nature 
compelled her to pause, that she laid aside 
her task. 

The landlord frequently visited her. He was 
a man of about thirty, the idle son of a pen- 
urious father who dying had le ft him considera- 
ble wealth. 

The other inmates of the house spoke cau- 
tiously of him; he had large property in the 
neighborhood; his tenants for the most part were 
poor, often in arrear with their rent, and the 
iron hand which the law gives to a landlord and 
the terror which the thought of being turned 
out of doors gives to poverty, sealed the lips of 
many who otherwise would have spoken in no 
flattering strain of old John Walter's son. 

It has been truly remarked that no fools are 
so tiresome as those who have some wit, and 
with the same truth may be observed that no 
vieious character is so dangerous as that which 
has asprinkling of virtue in it. Jack Walters, 
or young Jack Walters as he was called in the 
neighborhood, was a person of a strong, but de- 
praved and ill-cultivated mind; ie had been 
brought up with great harshness and ina con- 


.tracted, even stinted manner by his father; and 


when at the age of two and twenty he succeed- 
ed to an ample heritage, he suffered his passions 
to run wild—and pursued his schemes of pleas- 
ure with a recklessness which disguised in a 
great measure the sordid craftiness of his char- 
acter. Nor was he devoid of seeming generos- 
ity either. His name was never withheld from 
any cause of charity in which it might be sought 
—his purse was freely opened on most occasions; 
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he was hospitable, convivial, easy to his tenants, 
and few acts of sordid harshness were laid to 
hischarge. Yet, with all this, Walters was not 
a generous man. Wealth had come upon him 
too fully and suddenly to foster any great 
attachment to amass or te save;—the command 
of thousands had produced a disregard for smal- 
ler sums—he had obtained possession of far 
greater riches than for awhile his ideas even of 
extravagance came up to the income of ;—hence 
he was easy, open-handed and sometimes lavish 
from the same cause,the direction of his thoughts 
and passions towards other objects, than the 
amassing of wealth. His nature nevertheless 
was essentially sordid, and when ‘the active 
feelings of youth had subsided, Jack Walters 
bade fair to be as great a miser, as_ hard 
a landlord, and as griping and purse-proud 
a man as his father was. He now gave careless- 
ly what he valued lightly—it was no sacrifice, 
were it so it would not have been given—for 
Walters was incapable of making one. 

He pursued a course of systematic profligacy 
—sullied—if such a course of life is capable of 
being sullied—by affected libertinism, vulgar 
habits, and a braggart’s tongue. He had met 
Nance Campbell—was struck with her beauty, 
and his selfish heart exulted at finding she was 
one of his own needy tenants, and that a com- 
bination of circumstances seemed to have thrown 
her in his power. He visited the house often— 
sometimes saw and sat with Nance—while his 
apparently frank, generous character made him 
a favorite with the old Irishwoman, who was 
slow to believe ill of any one, and far less of 
one to whom she had more than once been obli- 
ged for ready forbearance in times of difficulty. 
One evening Nance returned home in an unu- 
sual exhilaration of spirits. She had for some 
days been scantily supplied with work, but now 
she had procured some that required to be done 
with great neatness, and for which something 
higher than the usual rate of wages would be 
allowed. It was the uppers of a few pairs of 
richly embroidered silk slippers that had to be 
finished with great expedition, and it was with 
difficulty that Nance obtained such a number, it 
being almost impossible that she could execute 
the work within the time prescribed. The wa- 
ges she received was all she required to add to 
her little store to make up the sum needed to 
redeem the miniature; and her heart told her 
that it would not faint at any exertion in such a 
cause. 

‘] will work night and day,’ thought Nance, 
¢T shall not shut my eyes until I have finished 
them, and then, oh then! dear Frank, your min- 
iature’ will be mine again.’ 

And for two days and two nights Nance toil- 
ed at the heavy task she had undertaken. Her, 
back ached, her fevered temples throbbed again, 
but still she worked. The sun set, night came 
on, and she sat working there; the gray dawn 
returned, the sounds of busy day awoke again, 
and Nance was working still. At length the 
task was finished. The whole order was neatly, 
industriously, faithfully done. She put her 
hand to her brow; she felt weak and wearied, 


yet when she saw that the work was completed 
and thought on that night, that very night, she 
should place the miniature in her bosom again, 
her heart throbbed with joy long unknown. 

She gathered and folded up what had employ- 
ed her busy fingers for twe days and two long 
winter nights, and putting on her cloak and bon- 
net, hastened to proceed to the Shoemakers.— 
She was ill, weary and toil worn; it was dark 
and wet, yet Nance’s step was light for her hum- 
ble heart was happy. The shop towards which 
she was hurrying was nearly a mile distant; the 
small] drizzly rain wetted her face, the streets 
were dirty, noisy and crowded, but Nance went 
on heedless of all. She passed the Pawnbrok- 
er’s window—‘ he is still open,’ thought she, ‘I 
shall be in time to redeem it.’ 

She reached the Shoe-maker’s house. He 
came forward from the workshop where he had 
been quarrelling with some of his men. He 
looked sulky and ill-natured. It dispelled the 
pleased smile which had risen to poor Nance’s 
pale features. She put her hand under her 
cloak, gave a start, became flurried, her tremb- 
ling hands searched for the little parcel—she 
burst into tears—for she discovered that she had 
lest it by the way! 


CHAPTER Ill. 


The Shoe-maker regarded the weeping girl 
with a look of suspicion. ‘It is well acted,’ said 
he, ‘but it won’t do. I thought when you took 
away such a quantity of valuable work it was 
for no honest purpose. No pair of hands could 
have finished the job since then. Come, where 
are they? I will not be trifled with.’ 

‘Oh,’ sobbed Nance, ‘I worked hard to finish 
them—I have dropped them coming here.’ 

‘Don’t tell me that. You have dropped them 
at some pawnbroker’s. Where are they? I 
ask you again—speak—it will not be whimper- 
ing that will serve you, I can tell you—I've 
been too long in London to be gammoned, 
mind that—speak out or L'll send for a_police- 
man.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Nance, ‘they may yet be 
found, I'll go back every step of the way.’ 

‘Well, now, that’s a good’'un. No, no, my 
fine lady, you must just stop where you are.— 
Hand over the duplicate.’ 

‘I have not pawned them,’ cried Nance, ‘you 
cannot think I would have dene that.’ 

‘May be not—and its unpolite of me to say 
soto sucha genteel young woman as you— 
isn’t itnow? ButI can't afford to lose two 
pounds—they were worth that, if they were 
worth a shilling. Disappointing my customers 
too. But I must have them come, what may.’ 

‘Two pounds!’ repeated Nance, clasping her 
hands. 

‘Ay; but may be you didn’t get more than 
one for ther, like enough. Comel can’t lose 
time and money too—whiere are they ?’ 

‘I cannot tell—indeed I cannot,’ exclaimed 
Nance. ‘I'll pay their value—I'll give you all 
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the money I have, and work for you until you 
are paid.’ 

‘Work! well now, ye must think me a soft 
one—I'm going to trust you with more work 
am I? Jim, go out and see if you can fall in 
with a policeman.’ 

‘Oh, do not! do not do that!’ cried Nance, ‘I 
will pay you for what I have lost—I will give 
up all I possess.’ 

‘And how much may that be, eh. No, no,, 
I’m not to be humbugged this way—you must 
get me two pounds, or march off to the station- 
house.’ 

‘I will borrow it from some one,’ said Nance. 
But the words fell back coldly upon herself.— 
From whom could she borrow? She knew Mrs. 
Ormonde, kind and generous as she was, could 
not afford, perhaps could not command such a 
sum. She knew not what to do. Her hard 
task-master regarded her with sullen impatience, 
and once more threatened to give her in charge 
of the police. Suddenly the landlord Walters 
flashed upon her recollection. She remember- 
ed his seeming kindness, and his professions of 
friendship; but Nance, although she scarce 
trusted to ask herself why, felt a nameless re- 
luctance, even an antipathy, to make such a re- 
quest of him. But it was no time to balance 
objections, the Shoe-maker, evidently out of 
temper at the idea of having been duped, was 
again proceeding to give orders to call in a po- 
liceman, when the startled girl in an agony of 
agitation and terror, mentioned Mr Walter's 
name. It had a talismanic effect. 

‘Whew!’ exclaimed the Shoe-maker, ‘and 
you are one of Jack Walter’s friends, are ye? 
Ha! ha! ha! Ah, yes, Jack will pay it no 
doubt. Jim run over to Mr. Walters, and if he 
is at home, tell him that Miss Campbell, ha, ha, 
ha! is here, and wishes to see him direetly— 
quick now—Ay, and the truth is out at last, ha, 
ha,ha! Mrs. Ormonde told me such a long sto- 
ry about you too—Well now, if this isn’t as good 
as a play—all out at last,’ and the Shoe-maker, 
who was a fat man, laughed until his little pig- 
gish eyes filled with water. 

Nance did not understand his allusions and 
was too much agitated and distressed to attend 
to his mirth, and it was only when Walters en- 
tered the shop accompanied by the workman 
who had gone to fetch him, that the blush which 
rose to her own cheek revealed to her the real 
nature of her previous scruples, and the point 
of the Shoe-maker’s jest. With some hesita- 
tion she informed Walters of her loss, as well as 
the construction put upon it, which she pleaded 
as the excuse for having solicited his interfer- 
ence. Butshe had need of few words, Walters 
was evidently well pleased to have been called 
upon on such an occasion, and with surly inde- 
pend-+nce demanded of the Shoe-maker the val- 
ue of his loss. 

By this time several persons had eome into 
the shop, and the man, nettled at the tone in 
which Walters had thought fit to address him, 
answered the question ina way that let the by- 
stauders see he entertained by no means a high 
opinion of the platonic friendship evinced by 


the querist. The sum demanded however, was 
instantly paid, and Walters led Nance from the 
shop. But tongues were busy after she was 
gone—poor Nance’s character was slandered. 

She walked on with her protector. He ad- 
dressed her, hut Nance heard him not. Her 
mind was dizzy, her body was wearied and ex- 
hausted by toil and want of rest, she was sick at 
heart, wretched and ill. She passed the Pawn- 
broker’s again—the tears rose <“resh to her 
eyes—but she concealed them, and now for the 
first time was able to thank her companion with 
fervent gratitude for the good office he had done 
her. He accompanied her to her door—he saw 
she was agitated and distressed, and left her 
with a promise to call upon her on the follow- 
ing day. 

And Walters kepthis word. After an unhap- 
py night, Nance in the morning went down to 
Mrs Ormonde and told her all that had occurr- 
ed. The honest Irishwoman’s indignation at 
the imputation which had been cast upon her, 
was only exceeded by her praise and adimira- 
tion of Walters’ kindness. Nay, a’ new idea 
arose in her mind. She imagined their young 
landlord had fallen in love with her protegee, and 
saw wedlock, and golden visions in store for 
Nance. She kept her opinion secret, but re- 
solved as far as in her lay, to forward the rich 
lover's suit. 

‘Cheer you, Miss Campbell,’ said she, ‘do not 
take what has occurred to heart, you will soon 
have no need to labor for a livelihood—cheer 
up, my girl, all will be well again, and better 
than it has ever been.’ 

‘How can that be,’ said Nance, ‘my rent is far 
in arrear, I shali never be able to pay what I 
owe—I have now no means of earning a shil- 
ling. What is to become of me?’ Mrs Or- 
monde smiled, and again told her to be of good 
cheer. Forthwith she spoke in high terms of 
Walters—of his munificence of character—his 
kindness to herself—his forbearance to the poor- 
er class of his tenants—his charity—and hos- 
pitality, and even extended her praises to his 
advantages of person. Nance willingly assent} 
ed to allthis panegyric—even the last particular, 
she did not see fit to dissent from, although in 
spite of her sorrows she could hardly forbear 
smiling at the unmerited tribute which the 
Irishwoman paid to one, who, whatever might 
be his mental beauties, had certainly little to 
boast of in the way of personal attractions. 

But the entrance of the gentleman himself 
soon put an end to their discourse, and Mrs Or- 
monde, with what she esteemed proper tact, 
left Nance and the visiter to themselves. 

Walters in spite of himself, in spite of the 
goed act which he had done, and in spite, alsc, 
of the absence of any compunction of feeling 
regarding his designs, or retinement of thonght 
regarding the object of them, ielt abashed in 
the presence of the poor girl, whom he had re- 
lieved. There was a gentle grace in Nance’s 
manner, which notwithstanding all the disad- 
vantages of fortune,stamped even in the most 
ordinary intercourse a certain rank which the 
vulgar minded never fail to teel, while they can- 
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not avoid secretly acknowledging a distinction 
of superiority— Walters felt this in the present 
instance, and it was increased by the silent re- 
buke which his purposes received from the un- 
suspicious aspect of misery and purity. 

But Walters did speak, and as he believed, 
prepared Nance for his designs without a mask. 
He spoke of the confinement which her indus- 
try occasioned, of the injury it would do her 
health, of his desire to see her in better circum- 
stances, and at last acknowledged that he felt a 
greater interest in her welfare than the cold 
name of friendship was intended toconvey. He 
confessed that he loved her, painted, in what he 
imagined were alluring terms, the advantages 
he had the power of procuring for her, and with- 
out naming the word ‘mistress,’ avoided men- 
tioning that of ‘wife.’ ; 

But the film had now fallen from Nance’s 
eyes, and she saw the lurking baseness of his 
designs—she had indeed once imagined that his 
frequent visits were oecasioned by something 
more than mere sympathy with her sufferings, 
but never till now had she dreamed that she was 
the intended victim of dishonor. An avowal of 
honest love would have been rejected with pain, 
but a proposal that hinted at disgrace, was re- 
pelled, was spurned with seorn. 

Meek and gentle as she was, Nance had strong 
feelings anda high-toned mind. The outrage 
to both that the sudden light which now broxe 
in upon her occasioned, seemed to change her 
very character. 

She answered calmly, and in her manner be- 
trayed no anger, but her words were cold and 
measured, and her blue eyes usually so soft 
now burned again. She saw the drift of the 
language used to her, and without acknowledg- 
ing—answered it. 

Walters saw this, he saw that the bruised spir- 
it though crushed was not conquered, that the 
humble girl amid all hy r sufferings preserved her 
pride and the native dignity of a pure heart—it 
increased her beauty too, for her fine intelligent 
features were now animated, and a faint flush 
had risen to her pale cheek. But this only en- 
hanced her in his eyes, without calling forth 
any generous sentiment that claimed kindred 
with. the character, which in spite of himself 
he wasforced to admire, it only strengthened 
his purpose, for now he saw a new conquest in 
triumphing over one in whose presence he had 
been abashed. But he believed that poverty 
had not yet sufficiently humbled her; he imag- 
ined that she only required to be placed in great- 
er difficulties to abandon the spirit which she 
had so suddenly called up. And he knew that 


- these were crowding upon her, and exulted at 


the thought—for with the feelings of a dastard 
his purpose now in some degree partook of the 
character of revenge. : 

Their interview finished in mere words; noth- 
ing had been expressed to call for an apology 
on one side, or offence upon the other; but 
their constructive import had not been misunder- 
stood, nor had both parties failed to see the 
character in which they must afterwards appear 
to each other. 


Mrs. Ormonde entered soon after he was gone, 
and found Nance in tears. Mistaking their 
cause she ralliedher upon them, and, uncon- 
scious of the pain she was giving, entered anew 
upon the praises of Walters, with various epi- 
sodes respecting his wealth, and the happiness 
of the woman whom he might make his wife.— 
She went even farther than that. Presuming 
that he had declared a passion for Nance, she 
advised her to listen to it; remarked upon his 
unusual predilection for visiting that portion of 
his property, and declared that she had long 
agoseen with secret satisfaction that this young 
Cresus had been smitten, and commended her- 
self for the judicious manner in which from 
time to time she had added fuel to the flame 
by well timed allusion to the qualities of heart 
and character of her, who had been so fortu- 
nate as to bask in the sun of his regard 

Nance said nothing, for her course was al- 
ready taken. She retired to her own room, sat 
up most of the night repairing her scanty ward- 
robe, and departed on the morrow, leaving the 
remainder of her little property to pay the rent 
and the money she owed. She wrote a letter 
to Mrs Ormonde, the heavy tears fell often 
upon it ere it was finished, and not daring to 
trust herself with a parting, left the letter for 
ker, and ere any of the other inmates were stir- 
ring, Nance, with her little bundle under her 
arm, was wandering she knew not whither. 

It was a bleak wintry morning—she was help- 
less and forlorn, yet she breathed more freely 
and her step was lighter at having quitted a 
place where she might have again to listen to 
advances which did her dishonor even to hear. 
She thought ofher dead mother—of the happy 
days of her youth—of playmates of her infancy 
now living in splendor—of her hopes in those 
sunny days, of her girlhood’s wish to be twenty, 
and the oft repeated belief ‘I shall be happy 
then!’ She thought too of Frank Duncan and 
of the miniature—of her late prospect of regain- 
ing it; and poor Nance, with a full héart, could 
not help exclaiming ‘my lot is a bitter one !’ 

The. morning was pretty far advanced when 
after walking several miles towards the west 
part of London, her eye was suddenly arrested 
by seeing a card in the window of asmall book- 
seller’s shop—‘A young lady wanted to assist 
in a school,’ she paused, read it again, and, with 
but a feeble hope of being employed, entered 
the shop to inquire regarding the situation. 

A grim, morose looking woman, dressed in a 
black cap, came forward from a back parlov, 
and without taking the trouble to answer Nance’s 
inquiries gave her a card, with ‘Miss Prim’s 
Seminary for young ladies, 29 * * * * Street,’ 
engraven upon it, where she was informed she 
would learn ‘every particular.. Nance thanked 
‘her and left the shop. 

After walking about halfa mile she entered 
* * * * street, and reached the door of No. 29. 
With a trembling hand she struck *the knocker, 
and on requesting to see Miss Prim, and giving 
her name, was suspiciously allowed to enter the 
passage. 

In a minute or two the servant whe had ad- 
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mitted her came back to lead her into the august 
presence of the Principal of the seminary for 
young ladies. Nance laid down her bundle and 
followed her. 

Miss Prim was seated in a cushioned chair, 
before her lay a huge atlas, on her right hand 
stood a celestial and on her left a terrestrial 

lobe. She was tall and thin, dressed in a morn- 
ing gown, and acap that stood out on all sides 
like ‘quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ 

‘Miss Campbell,’ said Miss Prim. 

Nance bowed modestly. 

‘What branches of education do you profess 
to impart ?’ 

‘I know French and a little Italian, and I un- 
derstand the piano.’ 

‘And the harp?’ inquired Miss Prim. 

‘No,’ said Nance, ‘I cannot play the harp.’ 

‘That is unfortunate,’ said Miss Prim. ‘Do 
you understand the mathematics ?’ 

An answer in the negative was given. 

‘That is unfortunate,’ said the female Solon, 
‘] presume you are able to attend to a Greek 
class—should I be so fortunate as to have one.’ 

‘I am sorry I do not understand Greek,’ said 
Nance. 

‘That is really very unfortunate,’ rejoined 
Miss Prim, ‘very unfortunate. Have you any 
predilection for the sciences ?’ 

‘Ma'am?’ 

‘The sciences; such as chymistry, aerostation 
and the galvanic battery; for gymnastics and 
the-scepter exercise I employ a aster,’ 

‘I only know them by name,’ said Nance, 
*but I should be happy to make myself as useful 
as I could.’ 

‘Have you been much accustomed to impart- 
ing instruction ?’ 

‘This would be my first essay,’ said Nance. 

Miss Prim called this unfortunate too; but her 
looks showed that she was pleased. 

‘Have you any reference ?’ 

‘None, I fear,’ said Nance, ‘that would speak 
as tomy abitities to teach. My fatherand moth- 
er are dead, and I have no friends.’ 

Miss Prim looked hard at her, but the result 
of her scrutiny appeared satisfactory. She then 
made Nance give a minute detail ef her birth, 
parentage and education. 

‘My last junior assistant gave me the highest 
references,’ observed Miss Prim, ‘one of them 
to a person of title; and I gave her twenty 
pounds a year, but as you have not such to offer 
me, I am afraid | cannot allow you any remu- 
neration beyond board and lodging, and the use 
of my library, even should you be the object of 
my choice.’ 

Nance did not quite see the force of the dis- 
tinction, but she said she would be happy to en- 
gage on any terms. 

‘I shall be willing then to give you a month’s 
trial,’ said the considerate lady, ‘and at the end 
of that period should [ approve of yon, I will 
take you on my regular establishment. No re- 
muneration however can be given for the first 
two years; after that if you conduct yourself to 
my satisfaction, perhaps [I may allow you a sal- 
ary of five pounds per annum.’ 


Nance thanked her, and inquired when Miss 
Prim desired she would commence? The lat- 
ter replied, immediately; and Nance informing 
her, with some hesitation, that all the property 
she had in the world was a small bundle which 
lay inthe passage below, said she would be hap- 
py either to remain or to call again in the even- 
ing. 

The principal manifested no surprise at this 
declaration of poverty and needy circumstances; 
in fact she had guessed as much, and pulling the 
bell desired the servant who entered to show 
Nance te her bed-room in one of the attics, 
where in half an hour she would send Miss 
Starch, the senior assistant, to give her a gener- 
al idea of the duties she would have to perform. 
So saying, Miss Prim opened the huge atlas in 
token of putting an end tothe conversation. 

Nance procured her bundle and carried it up 
to a cold, bare looking attic room, and here hav- 
ing taken off her cloak and bonnet waited the 
arrival of Miss Starch. 

Poorly as Nance was dressed, her appearance 
was ladylike. The soft brown hair parted on 
her white forehead, the blue eyes, and her touch- 
ing sweetness of countenance, united into an 
expression eminently prepossessing, while her 
faded dress possessed a degree of neatness which 
more than atoned for its humbleness. 

Miss Starch, pursuant to Miss Prim’s decree, 
made her appearance. She was a spare, tall, 
middle-aged woman, with long, bony hands, 
withered features, and wore her hair like a girl, 
hanging over her shrivelled neck. She seemed 
a person who had undergone various hard cam- 
paigns in the way of privation, and her looks 
were severe and acrimonious. 

With the precision of a clerk of arraig:s she 


informed Nance of the duties she would have to . 


perform ; that Miss Prim’s seminary being a 
Day school she would have no pupils t» attend 
to in play hours, but in lieu of that would have 
to set copies, examine their ciphering books, 
mend the pens for next day, copy music, and, 
in short, have a whole catalogue of drudgery to 
perform in the evening; while during school 
hours, she would be required to make herself 
generally useful, and that Miss Prim expected 
that after dinner Miss Campbell would be ready 
to come down stairs and attend the afternoon 
classes. Nance, whohad not yet breakfasted, 
inquired what was the dinner hour, and was in- 
formed that the junior teacher's was always serv- 
ed up (like her other meals) in ber own room 
at one o'clock, but that she (Miss Starch) and 
Miss Prim dined at three. So saying, this anti- 
quated piece of juvenility left the room. 

The change of situation had been so sudden, 
that Nance felt confused, and while she looked 
around her on the bare walls of her narrow dor- 
mitory, half doubted if it were real. But one 


o’clock was fast approaching, and a portion of 
bread soaked in a kind of poor soup was formally 
served up to her for dinner. She partook of it, 
and having done so was again waited upon by 
Miss Starch to be introduced to her new du- 
ties. 

The door cf the school-room, now filled with 
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girls, was solemnly opened, and Miss Starch led 
the way into the place, Nance following her, and 
as she looked around remembefing, not without 
a pang, her own happy school days, and how 
little Eee light heart then dreamed of the troub- 
les which were in store for her. 

Miss Prim, who was seated at the upper end 
of the room, now rose, and made a speech, the 
little girls looking on in mute astonishment, 
and Miss Starch pursing out her lips by way of 
cordial acquiescence in all that was said. After 
this Nance was requested to hear a junior French 
class, Miss Starch sat down to the piano, and 
Miss Prim commenced a lecture on Captain 
Ross’ discoveries in the Arctic Region. 

The afternoon passed laboriously away, and 
in the evening,as Miss Starch had truly said, 
Nance had a load of drudgery upon her hands. 
Two cups of weak tea and bread, with a small 
portion of butter scraped upon it, at six o'clock 
served the double purpose of tea and supper— 
and Nance returned again to the cold empty 
school-room to the performance of her task.— 
Here she remained until a late hour, and then 
gladly welcomed her humble pallet, wearied and 
worn out in mind and body. 

And such continued the routine of her labor. 
The month passed away, Miss Prim was satis- 
fied with her new teacher, and Nance became 
wedded to a life of drudgery. She had made a 
visit to Mrs Ormonde, and communicated her 
new address, and had some difficulty in vindi- 
cating herself from the warm-hearted Irishwo- 
man’s reproaches. Nawce bore all her bitter 
words, and to show that she took them not in 
ill part, soon visited her again. The kind wo- 
man clasped her to her bosom, and wept over 
her as if she had been an only child returned to 
her mother. But Nance was now grieved to 
hear that a rumor was current in the neighbor- 
hood that‘she was living as the mistress of her 
former landlord, and Walters himself was even 
said to sanction the report. 

Nance was ashamed at the effect which this 
intelligence had upon her. It vexed, mortified, 
and depressed her spirits more than all her pre- 
vious trials put together. 

On her next visit Mrs. Ormond had pleasanter 
tidings. It was a letter from Frank Duncan, 
which stated his vessel had suffered demage in 
India, and had to be repaired; but in a few 
months he hoped to arrive in England. Nance 
wept with joy over the letter, it atoned for all her 
troubles, and seemed to throw a bright ray over 
her future lot. Frank would be back again, he 
would find her poor and humble, but her heart 
the same fond heart it had ever been. And 
would his be changed? No, Nance judged by 
her own, and never dreampt of that. 

But the miniature was still unredeemed, and* 
the twelvemonth allowed for redemption was 
fast expiring. A kind French girl, who taught 
drawing at the school, had given Nance some 
instruction, and she had labored to improve her- 
self in the hope of being able with the price of 
An al- 
most hopeless task, but what task to love seems 


‘ hopeless? She sat up at night and labored with 
4 


her pencil, and at length was able, through her 
kind instructress, to realise a trifle by the sale 
of what she had done. But money so earned 
came slowly, the twelvemonth expired, and the 
Miniature was exposed for sale in the Pawn- 
broker's window 

When poor Nance first beeame aware of this, 
it was in passing on one of her visits to her Irish 
friend; frum that moment she was nearly dis- 
tracted, she would frequently ask permission to 
go out and wander to the shop, in the dread that 
it might have been disposed of; she would stand 
and look upon it, then with a bursting heart and 
wearied step return to her prtecner wees, cy She 
had not yet more than half the sum required to 
redeem it; and what price might now be set upon 
its purchase she knew not; yet she labored more 
diligently than ever, but her earnings were small 
and tardy. The miniature still hung in the 
window, and every visit she paid seemed to her 
the last in which she might look on it again. 

At length she amassed the little sum for which 
it had been pledged, and seized the first oppor- 
tunity of going to the shop, hoping that having 
been the possessor she might be enabled to make 
easy terms for its re-purchase. She looked an- 
xiously towards the window as she approached; 
her heart beat audibly, a cold thrill ran through 
her veins, for one glance showed her the minia- 
ture was no longerthere, She rushed into the 
shop; inquired eagerly for it, but was carelessly 
answered by the Pawnbroker’s boy, ‘it had been 
disposed of that morning.’ 

Heedless of all around her, Nance Campbell 
leaned on the counter and wept! 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘ Believe not what the landsmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind ; 
And tell thee sailors, when away, 

In ev’ry port a mistress find.’ Gay. 

It was aclear frosty day. The air in spite of 
the city smoke seemed fresh and pure ; the wide 
streets that lead towards Limehouse were dry 
and clean looking, the sun shone bright and 
cheering, every thing looked gay and animat- 
ed, and there was an air of contented cheerful- 
ness on the faces of all who passed along. 

A small party of young men were proceeding 
up the street, they were dressed like sailors, but 
the fine blue cloth of which their clothes were 
made, their clear linen, bronzed faces, and gen- 
tlemanly although seamenlike appearance show- 
ed they were the officers of some Indiaman from 
the adjoining docks. , 

‘Stop, Jack,’ said one, ‘I will buy some trinket 
here for my landlady’s daughter. She asked 
me, when I went there this morning, what I 
had brought her from India. Let us see, what 
shall it be? This Pawnbroker’s window seems 
to have a pretty good collection.’ 

‘Why, Frank,’ said a second, addressing an- 
other of the party, ‘what shall we advise him to 
buy. Ha! aminiature. Nay, faith, you must 
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buy that, for as I live the likeness might do for 
yourself.’ 

‘Where is it ?’ 

‘There. By Heaven! I never saw anything 
so odd. Eh, what's the matter? you turn pale!’ 

‘Pale! no, no, it was—ha! ha! ha! do I look 
pale ?’ 

‘Ay, faith you do. But come, Tom shall buy 
the miniature.’ 

‘No!’ cried the other ina voice that made the 
party start. ‘I will buy it, since—since the like- 
ness is so striking. Ha! ha! ha! We shall go 
afterwards and drink, and shout, and rave like 
fools, fools, as we are. Aye, we are all made 
light of when away, depend upon that; but we 
can make light of others too; ha, ha, ha, come, 
let us buy something—I choose the miniature.’ 

His companions followed him into the shop, 
each purchased something, and Frank Duncan, 
for it was himself, secured the miniature.— 
‘And now,’ said Frank as soon as they had left 
the place, ‘Tom Leslie and I have no kind friends 
to meet; no fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers 
or maiden aunts toreport ourselves to. We had 
better part company here, and arrange to meet 
some early day. To-night I am going to play 
the fool; Tom Leslie will join me, and such of 
you as may—who stays and who goes ?’ 

The sailors looked surprised at the sudden ex- 
citement of their companion ; Leslie and another 
agreed to keep company with him, and the rest 
made an appointment for the morrow, declaring 
that their friends expected them. They parted 
here—F rank and his two companions turned in- 
to a tavern in the neighborhood, the rest hired 
cabs and proceeded to various parts of the 
town. : 

Frank ordered dinner. While it was being 
prepared he became gloomy and reserved, which 
was the more striking after his late high flow ot 
spirits. His two companions strove to rally 
him, but he answered them with impatience ap- 
proaching to asperity, and they forbore saying 
more, wondering what could have occasioned a 
change so sudden and uncalled for. 

They dined and drank freely. It was a win- 
try day and soon got dark—people began to drop 
into the parlor, as the public room of such tav- 
erns is designated, Frank and his companions 
resolved before going to any place of amuse- 
ment to smoke their cigars there, and vary the 
scene ;—(for latterly their society had been limit-’ 
ed enough,) by observing such chance guests as 
the room might afford. 

They removed to it. It was large and neatly 
farnished. A gas lamp was burning from the 
ceiling, newspapers lay scattered upon the 
square mahogany tables, about which one or 
two persons were already assembled. 

The three sailors seated themselves at an un 
occupied table, and seemed to find sufficient 
amusement in smoking their cigars, sipping grog 
and passing an occasional covert remark among 
themselves. 

Jack Walters was one of those assembled in 
the room. He wasa person of much considera- 
tion here for his property being in the neighbor- 
hood he was known to be wealthy, and that is 


enough to make a man respected ina public 
assembly. But Walters more than that was 
known to be open hearted and good-tempered, 
no wonder then that he should be able to draw 
around him a bacchanalian levee in such a 
place. 

He was now smoking with great dignity in 
the chair of state. Whenever he uttered an ex- 
pression which was intended to be witty, one or 
two of those around him set upa ready laugh, 
which was instantly responded to by the rest, 
the more remote from the ‘rich man’ taking out 
their pipes and nodding their heads to shew that 
they appreciated the thing, although they were 
too late to give it more boisterous approbation. 
‘Ah,’ said a facetious red nosed man in a black 
frock coat, who also seemed to be a person of 
consequenee, for he spoke with considerable 
authority, and laughed very loud at his own 
jests, ‘where has our friend here snugged away 
that pretty girl, Nance, Nance what d’ye call 
her—that used to live in the neighborhood, eh?’ 

‘Come, come Mr Cherrybrow that ain’t fair,” 
said several voices together. 

‘What was the wench’s name,’ enquired Mr. 
Cherrybrow, raising his tumbler, ‘for hang me 
it 1 know.’ 

‘Campbell,’ said Walters taking the pipe from 
his mouth to allow him to pronounce the word. 

The blood rushed to Frank Duncan's face and 
brow, until his ears tingled again, and he almost 
gasped for breath as he drank in the words he 
heard. 

‘She was a pretty girl enoygh, this Nance 
Campbell,’ said a stout grocer who sat at a re- 
mote corner of the table. ‘I remember her com- 
ing to my shop last winter.’ 

‘Ay, ay, let Jack Walters alone for finding 
out a pretty girl,’ said several of the company. 

‘Pretty,’ repeated Mr Cherrybrow replenish- 
ing his pipe. ‘There are few go astray without 
a good face to recommend them—but to my 
mind now, that same Nance Campbell was one 
of the most accomplished—no offence to friend 
Walters—I say with her modest face and gen- 
teel appearance, one of the most—’ 

‘Stop !’ cried a voice from a distant table ina 
tone that made all present start, and Frank 
Duncan approached them. ‘I ama friend,’ said 
the sailor ina voice husky with emotion, ‘of the 
young woman of whom you speak, and if you 
meution her name but once again,’ continued 
he in a louder tone, ‘I will construe it into a per- 
sonal insult, the keenest-one you could offer 
me.’ 

The blood rose in a purple cloud to Mr. 
Cherrybrow’s face, and his lips trembled with 
rage at being thus bearded in the midst of his 
boon companions in a public-room. 

‘Speak,’ repeated he, ‘I will speak just what 
I please, and where I please, and if you feel dis- 
pleasure at what you hear, you may take your- 
self out of the sound of it. I repeat,’ continued 
Mr Cherrybrow with angry energy, ‘and I don’t 
care a pinch of snuff who is her friend, that 
Nance Campbell is a—’ 

But before the word could be uttered, a blow 
like the kick of a horse, on Mr. Cherrybrow’s 
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mouth, knocked out three of his teeth and made 
him fall prostrate on the sanded floor. They 
were certainly Mr Cherrybrow’s teeth, for he 
had bought and paid for them, but fortunately 
for him, his jaws denied any participation in the 
matter, and when the gentleman rose and wiped 
his bleeding mouth, he took the three teeth and 
quietly put them into his waistcoat pocket.— 
Walters and the rest ofthe guests had looked on 
in silent surprise. Frank still stood, his eyes 
flashing with passion, and Mr Cherrybrow was 
busily engaged in examining the state of his 
mouth ata large mirror over the fire-place.— 
Walters was the first to speak. ‘If you area 
friend of Miss Campbell’s,’ said he, “I can assure 
you that my worthy friend, who is a church- 
warden of this parish, knows nothing whatever 
regarding her, beyond the idle gossip of the 
neighborhood ; and if you, and your two friends 
will join our party, I shall be happy to treat you 
all round with a tumbler of brandy and water, 
in token of reconciliation and good will.’ 

This generous offer was declined, and seeing 
that Mr Cherrybrow had quietly seated himself 
again without manifesting any disposition to re- 
new the conversation, Frank rang the bell, call- 
ed for his bill and left the place, accompanied by 
his friends. 

Next day he took lodgings near Limehouse. 
His ship was in the neighboring docks—he had 
now obtained the wished for sum which would 
enable him to make Nance his wife—nay, more 
than that, he was about being promoted to the 
command of one of those princely vessels, but 
all his hopes, his prospects, his dearest wishes 
now were wrecked. His Nance, the lovely, 
kind, good Nance, who often in the midnight 
watch, had risen in his mind like the blessing of 
a holy thought—the being who was to animate 
his industry and cheer his coming home—the 
prize for which he had been toiling—the dear 
goal towards which he had been hastening, was 
removed, destroyed, just as it had been reached. 
He believed that Nance, the pure hearted, gentle 
girl was living a life of shame, and in the wan- 
tonness of infamy, had parted with his love- 
pledge. 

And Nance heard that Frank was returned, 
and hurried to Mrs. Ormonde to enquire, what 
news, what message, what kind words he had 
left for her. But Frank had not been there, and 
Mrs Ormonde had no more tidings of him. 

Next day she came again, heedless of the 
ernel upbraiding which her repeated absences 
occasioned her from her hard task-mistress ; but 
still Frank came not, though Mrs Ormonde had 
discovered that he had taken lodgings in the 
neighborhood. 

With a tremblifig hand Nance wrote to him. 


It was a short hurried note, and blotted with her * 


tears. She received no answer; day after day 
she came to Mrs. Ormonde—but still there was 
no letter, no message, no enquiry for her. 

Her cup of misery was now full. Health and 
spirits sank under the load of anguish; her 
weary 'abor in the school suffered no diminu- 
tion, and owing to her distress of mind and en- 


feebled body she had often to endure reproach. 


Her condition was wretched beyond description 
—hope itself was gone now, her sufferings had 
lost their stay. 

Meanwhile Walters, repentant of his own, 
and struck with Nance’s conduct, but ignorant 
of her attachment to Frank Duncan, determin- 
ed to offer her his hand. He mentioned this to 
Mrs Ormonde, and requested her to assist him 
in obtaining herconsent. The kind Irishwo- 
man, overjoyed, willingly undertook the task, 
and when Nance called next upon her, she 
communicated Walter’s proposal, and urged 
her to accept him for a husband. Nance wept 
bitterly ;—her health was sinking rapidly under 
the daily labor of mind and body which she had 
to sustain, the harsh treatment she received, 
sunk into her soul, she even dreaded being turn- 
ed into the streets without ahome. Yet Frank, 
her own Frank, the object of her fon7est, dearest 
love, could she surrender all hope of gaining 
him again? Nance could only weep. 

But Mrs Ormonde pressed the suit, spoke in 
reproachful terms of the Sailor's slight, and beg- 
ged her to accede to the wishes of one who lov- 
ed her better, and who had the means of placing 
her as his wife in comparative affluence. Nance 
refused; no, she would die, but she would not 
give her hand to John Walters. 

Weeks passed on, Frank continued silent, and 
Walters urged his suit. Nance’s treatment at 
the school became worse and worse, nature it- 
self rebelled against it, and she was haunted 
with the dread of being seized with such an ill- 
ness as might prevent her from leaving her bed, 
and render her helplessly dependant on those 
with whom she lived. Her resolut...n began to 
give way under the influence of increasing 
misery, and Nance had left Mrs. Ormonde with 
a promise to call again on the following day, 
and if after another night of anxious and con- 
flicting thought she could see no other remedy 
fer the heart-crushing evils that beset her, she 
would consent! It was a promise extorted with 
many a bitter tear, but it was given at last.— 
Next day she came ; her eyes were bright and 
restless, and there was a flush of fever on her 
pale cheek. She met Mrs Ormonde with a look 
of sadness she had never witnessed in her be- 
fore. She took the old woman’s hand, pressed 
it to her lips and covered it with tears. 

‘Well, Nance, what have you resolved to do, 
what answer will I have to give to Mr Walters, 
he is to call to-day.’ 

‘I do not, cannot Jove him,’ sobbed Nance. 

‘He knows that, and yet he thinks you will 
make him a good wife.’ — 

‘I have toiled for seven months, until I can 
work no longer. I wish I were dead!’ said poor 
Nance, covering her face with her hands. 

‘Nay, nay, you will be the richest wife in 
Limehouse, and the loveliest one; cheer up, 
this Frank Duncan has deserted you.’ 

‘His ear has been poisoned,’ cried Nance, ‘or 
he never would have done so. I parted with the 
miniature he gave me to support a dying moth- 
er. I have never known a happy hour since 
then. I have worked night and day in hopes ot 
redeeming it—it is gone—and Frank has return- 
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ed and deserted me, ithas come tothis! Oh! | 
wish I was in the churchyard by my poor moth- 
er’s side !’ 

‘Nay, Nance, why think more ofthat. Mr. 
Walters admires you for your conduct; he will 
settle all his fortune on you; he loves you, 
Nance, better than you can love Frank Dun- 
can.’ 

‘Oh! no, no,no!’ cried Nance clasping her 
hands. ‘If Frank knew how I loved him in 
spite of all. I never lay my head upon my pil- 
low without praying for blessings on him. 
never waken but he is my first thought—no, no, 
and if Walters does love meas you say, I could 
not help loving Frank Duncan still.’ 

‘But he has forsaken you. He is now Captain 
of an Indiaman, and doubtless wishes to forget 

ou.’ 
“ ‘Never! by Heaven! Never!’ shouted a man- 
ly voice, as the crazy door of Mrs. Ormonde’s 
humble apartment was burst open, and Frank 
Duncan caught Nance in his arms, as uttering a 
wild cry of joy, she fell upon his bosom. ‘For- 

et you my own Nance! never! Look up— 
fook up. Ah! Let me kiss away those tears ; 
dear suffering girl! I overheard it all; look up, 
look up, my own sweet Nance, oh! do not weep 
—forgive me.’ 

Nance hung upon him, and with the fresh 
tears starting to her eyes whispered, ‘Frank why 
did you desert me ?’ 

He replied by kneeling at her feet ; and heed- 
less of the tears that trembled in his own eyes, 


looking up in her face and praying for forgive- 
ness—‘I was deceived, cruelly deceived,’ cried 
he. ‘I came here, my own Nance, for I could 
resist no longer, to make inquiries for you, when 
I heard your voice and listened—See, see,’ said 
he drawing the miniature from his bosom, ‘I 
have regained it, accept it again, and say you 
have forgiven me.’ 

Nance grasped it eagerly. 

‘How pale, how ill you look: you have suf- 
fered much;’ said the generous sailor, ‘but tell 
me—explain all— your mother is dead—nay, 
weep not—you shall never have cause again.— 
Tell me, dear Nance, what all your trials have 
been. I amrich now, Nance, and we shall all 
be happy.’ 

Nance could not speak, but Mrs Ormonde ex- 
plained all. The young sailor listened with dif- 
ficulty, and uttered the fiercest self-reproach for 
having doubted the purity of the gentle being 
who now, with a woman’s fondness, became his 
own advocate with himself. 

It was a happy hour; Nance with tears, but 
not of grief, trembling in her mild blue eyes, 
listened to him as he ran over all his future plans 
of happiness; it seemed as if former days had 
come again, and she had never known sorrow. 

Why linger on a tale already told? The 
orphan, with her kind protectress, that night re- 
moved to other lodgings; and ere two Sabbath 
days had passed, Nance Campbell was led a 
happy wife, by a husband whom she loved, to a 
cheerful home which she called her own. 


—_——~——. 


TO THE COFFIN WORM. 


[From the Southern Literary Messenger for January.] 


O! worm of darkness and the tomb ! 

O! thou who livest midst the gloom 
Of man’s last narrow bed! 

Reveal! thou loathseme reptile—tell 

The secrets of thy dayless cell— 
The dreamings of the dead ! 


Thou batt’nest on the best we give, 

Alike on those too good to live 
And those too bad to die! 

Ye revel in the brave man’s blood, 

Ye drink the craven’s watery flood, 
When breathless here they lie! 


But when thy fang doth touch the heart, 

Suy, does the dead man ever start, 
And, muttering, turn him o’er ? 

Or lift an arm to drive aback 

The crawling, creeping race, that slack 
Their hunger m its core ? 


Or does he ever shrink and cry 
Aloud, in deathless agony, 
Amidst thy banquetings ; 
And wrap him closely in his shroud, 
To keep aloof the horrid crowd 
That goad him with their stings ? 


Speak out! Speak out! O speak, I pray! 
I se a wish to tear away 
The veil which hides from me 


The secrets of my charnel home, 
Ere, pulseless as a cled, I come 
To dwell alone with thee! 


Thou hast thy fearful feast upon 

The lowliest and the haughtiest one, 
Ay,e’en on sceptred Kings ; 

And ean they with a pang awake, 

And bid you, with a frown, go make 
Your food of meaner things ? 


And Beauty too, must fill her grave, 

To thee become a crouchant slave, 
When lost the world above ; 

But when within the Tyrant’s clutch, 

She feels thy cold and slimy touch, 
Brings that a thought of love ? 


Thinks she, when heave you ’»widst her hair, 
The fingers of her lov’d one there, 
And murmurs vow’s of faith? 
Or does her pale blue lip e’erquiver, 
Or doth a blush come mantling ever 
At words the dreamer saith ¢ 
* * * * * ” 
Thy life, 0 worm! thy life—ay, thine— 
Hath joys perchanee, as well as mine, 
Perchance thy hours of mirth! 
Strange regulated — we 
Must weep the hand which gives to thee 
Thy feast beneath the earth! P. G. 
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The Disguised Heretic. 





THE DISGUISED HERETIC—A SKETCH OF THE INQUISITION. 


[From the Southern Literary Messenger for January.] 


BY J. ROSS 


‘Nowe as touchinge wytches, conynge woeman, and 
the lyke, I closelye cherge ye, (the quhilk I doute not 
ye hould to be yr dutyes) to make alle convenient dili- 
gence for ye better exfodiating and bringing to lyghte 
soch leude and filthy deuilries of darkness.’ 

Mayster Judiciary Baldocke, Tractate on Wytches. 


That great and erudite Dominican, Nicholas 
Eymeric, Chief Inquisitor to the crown of Ar- 
ragon, piously remarked, ‘ Let no person com- 
plain if he be justly condemned; let him con- 
sole himself with the reflection, that he has suf- 
fered for righteousness sake;’ and from divers 
parts of the Directory of the Inquisitors, a work 
written by this emineat divine, we are led to 
believe that the Holy Office, in accordance with 
the design of this Christian advice, sought out 
and brought to justice all who required the test. 
Our simple sketch is in illustration of the spirit 
which moved these devout ecclesiastics. 

During the reign of Philip the Second, when 
the Spanish Inquisition ‘ became a firebrand that 
wrapped the dominions of this fanatic in flames of 
religious persecution,’ there lived in Cuenza an 
honest widow, named Futella, who being aged 
and decrepid, took upon her to tell the fortunes 
of her neighbors. In due time the celebrity of 
her predictions reached the ears of his Eccle- 
siastical Holiness, the Bishop of Zamora; but 
little would have come of this, if it had not been 
reported that the widowed fortune-teller had 
hoarded up an immense amount of gold—the 
fruits of her skill innecromancy. Now allsuch 
evil sciences were in those times, as they ought 
ever to be, the abhorrence of the pious, and the 

favorite subjects of Christian persecution: more- 
over, it was for time immemorial the custom of 
the church to rid all heterodox money-holders 
of their superfluous gains; ‘by which excellent 
regulation,’ says the sage De Paramo, in his 
amiable work on the Utility and Dignity of the 
Holy Office, ‘the evil-minded were cured of av- 
arice, and brought to a proper tone of thinking.’ 
In accordance with views like these the Bishop 
on learning the nature of Futella’s vocation, and 
of the profits likely to arise therefrom, despatch- 
ed a couple of Hermandad, or inquisitorial spies, 
to ascertain exactly the amount of the widow’s 
riches, in order t6 Tender justice accordingly. 
Gaspar and Pyrithus, the apointed emissaries, 
having set out from Zamora, arrived after a toil- 


some journey, near the confines of Cuenza. As * 


they rode briskly along, ‘ Friend Pyrithus,’ said 
Gaspar, ‘ a thought strikes me.’ 
‘Pray, what may it be?’ asked Pyrithus. 
‘Simply this; it appears to me we are riding 
on a fool’s errand.’ 





BROWNE. 


‘How so? This heterodox fortune teller is 
certainly to be had.’ 

‘I allow for that; but what will be our reward 
supposing we do wring the — from her?’ 

‘ An orison for the good ef our souls.’ 

‘Exactly. Now formy partI am content to 
do without the orison, if we can manage the af- 


fair so as to pocket the gold ourselves. What 
sayest thou, friend Pyrithus?’ 
‘That I heartily agree with thee. Moreover, 


though the affair may bring us to the rack, I do 
verily think thy sentiments excellent. Hast 
thou meditated upon any plan, neighbor Gas- 

r?’ 

‘Yes, truly. We must, in the first place, 
make ourselves masters of the gold. This done, 
it is neeessary that the widow should suddenly 
disappear. Know, then, that in the vicinity of 
Cuenza, there is a certain well, sanetified by 
the Pope; and by this, through the instrumen- 
tality of Providence, I mean to effect my de- 
sign.’ 

Siieestens Gaspar! How exquisite is thy 
invention! My hand on it, [ shall stand by 
thee!’ And united by this solemn covenant, 
the officers of the Holy Order entered the city 
of Cuenza. 

The system of persecution carried on by the 
followers of Saint Dominic, was worthy the glo- 
rious cause of the Inquisition. Two classes of 
individuals devoted to this office, and denomi- 
nated the Hermandad and Crutiata, were uni- 
versally known and dreaded thronghout the 
Spanish dominions. Like bloodhounds, they 
followed and sought for victims under every dis- 
guise. 

‘If they could use no force,’ says a modern 
writer, ‘they drew the devoted into some impru- 
dent step, and then they pounced upon him, 
and delivered him tu the Inquisition, where he 
was lost ferever. No wonder the Spanish nation 
was changed in character!’ To know them as 
a class is to know them individually. Actuated 

by the same motives, their schemes and _perse- 
cutions were alike cruel. We leave the faith- 
ful Familiars, Gaspar and Pyrithus, fair speci- 
mens of the Hermandad—to correct measures 
and effect their sinister design on the widow, 
and return to the Bishop of Zamora. 

Robed in his ecclesiastic garments, sat this 
pious man, two months after he had despatched 
the spies to the city of Cuenza, anxiously await- 
ing some news respecting the treasures of Fu- 
tella. It was in the judicial chamber of the 
Santa Casa, or holy house in which he chose to 
sit, attended by two subordinate judges, a nota- 
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ry, and certain Familiars, whose duiy it was to 
extract piety from the blasphemous, truth from 
the false, and confirmation from the orthodox. 
Just as he least expected it, Gaspar and Pyrith- 
us entered, with joy depicted on their counte- 
nances. 

‘Well,’ said the Bishop, ‘ what news? what 
of the fertune-teller ? and the money—the mo- 
ney? be quick !’ 

‘My lord,’ replied Gaspar, bowing very 

avely, ‘the money is lost to all intents—and 
in this basket is Futella, whom we have discov- 
ered to be nothing less than a witch !’ 

‘Saiut Peter, preserve us! yon don’t mean to 
say so! Let us see this miracle!’ 

Gaspar opened the basket, and the Bishop 
peered suspiciously at the contents. 

‘ Bless me !’ cried the holy man, ‘I see noth- 
ing but a frog !—a prodigious bull-frog !’ 

‘Such it may appear to your Worship,’ quoth 
Gaspar, ‘but 1 solemnly protest it is no more 
frog than your Worship’s self—as I can prove 
by Pyrithus, who witnessed the miraculous 
transformation as wellas myself.’ 

‘Ofa verity,’ cried Pyrithus, ‘my comrade 
speaks the truth.’ 

‘Well! this is certainly very strange. No 
doubt you have abundance of evidence to con- 
vict her of witchcraft, heresy, and defiance of 
the tenets, of the Catholic Faith?’ 

‘Worse than these, your Highness—she has 
defiled the Holy Well!’ 

‘How ! What !—this calls for a solemn inves- 
tigation. Take your places, witnesses,—put the 
prisoner before us, and let this matter be thor- 
oughly sifted.’ 

Gaspar and Pyrithus stood aside, and the 
disguised heretic, bound with whip-cord, was 
placed upon a bench before the notary and the 
judges. An awful silence reigned in the pres- 
ence of this great andsolemn tribunal. Clothed 
in their black and flowing robes—their beads fall- 
ing in white flakes from their chins—their cast 
of countenance stern and relentless, and a mys- 
tic dignity in their mien and speech—all seemed 
calculated to impress the prisoner with a sense 
of his desperate situation. Rising witha grave 
majesty, the Bishop read the form of trial. 

‘We, the Inquisitors of heretical pravity, do, 
with the concurrence, and in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of his glorious mother, 
the Virgin Mary, sit on our tribunal, and judge 
with the holy gospels lying before us, so that our 
judgment may be in the sight of God, and our 
eyes may behold what is just in all matters ; 
therefore, moved and impelled by the grace of 
divine mercy, we do so far invade the laws of 
this solemn tribunal, as to grant thee, the prison- 
er now in hearing and before us, the right and 
advantage of trial in our presence ; so proceed 
witnesses, and let your evidence be given with 
the truth and impartiality which characterise the 
investigations of the Holy inquisition.’ 

Gaspar stood up, and thussdelivered his accu- 
sation: ‘Most high and’godly tribunal, two 
months have scarcely elapsed since myself and 
my excellent Pyrithus, set out to bring to jus- 
tice a certain infamous fortune-teller of the city 


of Cuenz1, whem report spake of as more skil- 
fulin Evil Sciences than all the devils in hell, 
and more avaricious than the Golden Miser him- 
self. On entering the city we espied her sitting 
on her door-sill, conning over a paper of: blas- 
phemous hieroglyphics—doubtless intended to 
ruin the true and immaculate Faith (though as 
your Worships know, that’s neither here nor 
there :) she looked at us out of her left eye, as 
much as to say, ‘catch me if you can,’ and with 
that she started up and ran like the very wind. 
We followed her in all haste, but in spite of our 
exertions, she not only outstripped us, but led us 
a real wild-goose chase, the upshot of which was, 
that towards nightfall we found ourselves by the 
Holy Well, and this witch transformed by her 
infernal arts into afrog! But this, most mighty 
judges, was nothing to what afterwards came 
to pass ; for on approaching closer we found that 
she had actually stripped, and was in a state of 
perfect nudity ! We shouted to her to dress 
herself immediately, but instead of doing that, 
she quietly jumped into the well—the Holy 
Well, your Worships,—and began to swim! 
Pyrithus and I both swore eternal vengeance at 
this horrid and impious profanation ; and, deter- 
mined to have plenty of proof, we began to ques- 
tion the metamorphosed witch, from the edge of 
the well. Though she endeavored to conceal 
her heresy in a barbarous jargon of her own, we 
gleaned quite sufficient to convict her ; and we 
watched from day to day, and from week to 
week, till an opportunity occurred, by which 
we made ourselves masters of her person. Be- 
fore your Excellencies sits the wretched wo- 
man—in heartfelt sincerity we recommend her 
to your mercy.’ 

‘Stand back, witnesses,’ said the Bishop; 
‘and we shall proceed by questioning the prison- 
er. Woman, whereas it appeareth that you, a 
necromancer of Cuenza, have, in defiance of the 
laws of the Christian Church, and under the 
penalty of excommunication and inquisitorial 
punishment, practised for your own emolument, 
certain infernal arts, held heretical by pious and 
holy tribunals, and moreover, defiled the Holy 
Well in the presence of the Hermandad or offi- 
cial spies, by bathing or swimming in the same, 
contrary to the edict of our most high and gra- 
cious Pope, it doth therefore become our duty 
to inquire into and adjudge these offences and 
render appropriate decision thereon. In the 
name of God, then, thou art commanded to an- 
swer without prevarication, these, and all of 
these, the following questions, to wit: 

‘Hast thou, on oath, ever held secret meet- 
ings with Satan?’ The frog looked gravely at 
the Bishop, but said nothing— 

Bishop. ‘Hast thou, I repeat, ever held se- 
cret meetings with Satan !’ 

Not a word spake the frog, and the Bishop 
began to wax wrathy. ; 

Bishop. ‘Thou art commanded to answer, on 
pain of excommunication, hast thou ever held 
secret meetings with the devil?’ 

Still the prisoner answered not. 

Bishop. ‘This obstinate silence will be se- 
verely punished. I do therefore, for the last 
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time, demand, in the name of God and St. Domi- 
nic, hast thou ever dealt with the devil?’ 

Something like a croak issued from the frog. 

Bishop. ‘Speak up, and deliver thy replies in 
the national language of Spain. Hast thou ever 
concocted schemes for the destruction of the 
Holy Catholic Faith in forbidden intercourse 
with Beelzebub!’ 

Another croak, longer and louder, was the 
answer. 

Bishop. ‘Thou art, once for all, commanded 
to drop this hellish jargon, and answer in pure 
Spanish, hast thou held meetings with the devil, 
detrimental to the prosperity of Christianity?’ 

Without replying, the froggish heretic calm- 
ly stared at the Bishop, who, enraged at this 
insolence, waxed exceeding wroth. 

Bishop. ‘Whereas, in contempt of this holy 
tribunal, thou hast either refused to answer the 
questions put to thee, or spoken in such cor- 
rupted idiom that Beelzebub himself cuould 
scarce comprehend thee, we, the chief judge of 
this Inquisition, exhort and command thee, for 
the last time, to answer in a Christian tongue 
such other interrogatories as we shall deem 
meet todemand of thee ; and the better to im- 
press the necessity ofcompliance, we do name 
such penalties in case of obstinacy, as hanging, 
stifling, roasting, stabbing, frying, ravishing, 
ripping open, breaking the bones, rasping off the 
flesh, tearing with wild horses, drowning, strang- 
ling, burning, broiling, crucifying, immuring, 
poisoning, cutting off the tongue, nose and ears, 
sawing off the limbs, hacking to pieces, piercing 
with hot irons, bodkins and knives, and drawing 
by the heels through the streets—by means of 
which we opine thou shalt be made to do as we 
command thee. Furthermore we do exhort 
thee, as thou wouldst deserve our mercy, to 
drop that diabolical guise thou hast assumed, 
and become, as heretofore, of human form and 
mein.’ 

During this harangue, the supposed heretic 
maintained a dogged silence—one moment look- 
ing gravely at the Bishop, and another fixing its 
goggle eyes on the judges. 

Bishop. ‘Prisoner on the bench, thou art 
commanded to answer why and wherefore did’st 
thou strip naked, and defile the Holy Well, by 
bathing or swimming in it, under the guise ofa 
frog?’ 

No answer except a long croak being given, 
the Bishop consulted in a low voice with the 
judges, who seemed to be of opinion that with- 
out an interpreter the truth could not be extract- 
ed. Zophar, a famous Zamorian linguist, was 
sent for, and again the trial proceeded. 

Bishop. ‘Thou art commanded, false and evil 
woman, to answer without prevarication, ifthou 
hast concealed in thy hut or domicil at Cuenza, 
an immense amount of gold, contrary to the es- 
tablished principle of the Church?’ 

‘Doo-doo! doo-noo!’ croaked the frog. 

Bishop to the Interpreter. _*Whereof thou 
must give us the meaning.’ 

Interpreter. ‘She says, your worship, that she 
don’t know.’ 

Bishop. ‘Notary, put that down, as convin- 
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cing evidence ofher utter disregard of truth. In 
the name of Christ, then, we proceed. Prisoner, 
hast thou always and ever been faithful to the 
Roman Catholic Church?’ 


‘Noo-noo! noo-noo! noo-noo?’ went the frog. 


Interpreter. ‘She repeats the negative, your 
Holiness.’ 
Bishop. ‘Let her damnable heresy be written 


in letters of blood on the Book of Records!— 
Iiorrid and depraved woman, without further 
examination thou art commanded to confess thy 
heresies: speak the truth, and heaven in her 
mercy may prompt us to show thee grace.’ 

A dead silence was maintained by the prisoner. 

Bishop, enraged. ‘Officers and Familiars,bring 
forth the thumb-screws, and, with the assistance 
of the Virgin Saint, the truth of this heresy 
and witchcraft shall out!’ 

The thumb-screws were introduced, and, with 
some trouble, adjusted to the wrists of the meta- 
morphosed fortune -teller. 

Bishop. ‘Now, unfortunate woman, we do 
hope, by Divine leave, and our thumb-screws, 
to wrench the truth from thy corrupted soul. 
Proceed, Familiars, and let justice be awarded 
the guilty!’ : 

The screws were tightened—presently the frog 
began to creak, and the judges unanimously 
cried, 

‘Behold the power of heavenly intervention! 
Verily she doth confess in excellent style! You, 
Zophar, interpret as hitherto, and let the nota- 
ry commit to paper every word she says!’ 

After a tedious and formal repetition of the 
supposed confessions of the heretic, the Bishop 
arose and delivered, in a pompous voice, the 
decision of the tribunal: 

‘Having, by the ‘instrumentality of Christ, 
made prisoner of, adjudged, and found guilty, 
yon, Futella of Cuenza, a reputed fortune-teller 
and necromancer, we, Holy Inquisitors of Zamo- 
ra, by this our sentence, define, pronounce and 
declare thee, the said Futella, guilty of, and 
amenable for, divers acts of witchcraft, (the 
chief of which doth appear even unto our eyes; 
to wit, thou hast in order to elude justice, 
transformed, by thy infernal arts, thy own per- 
son into the loathsome form of a frog)—and also 
of heresy against the most high, honorable, and 
Godlike edicts of the Pope; wherefor, we do 
condemn thee to be burned at the stake in ex- 
piation of thy crimes—thy property to be con- 
fiscated; and thy gold ‘o be appropriated to the 
Holy Church.’ 

While this grand and solemn investigation 
was going on, the cunning Hermandad, Gas- 
par and Pyrithus, were standing onthorns, lest 
the most devout Bishop of Zamora should dis- 
cover their ruse; for ruse it was. In effect, 
they had cruelly murdered and robbed the for- 
tune-teller, and had loaded their pockets with 
gold; but it appears from asermon preached by 
the Bishop at an auto-da-fe, given for the satis- 


. faction of Philip IT. at Valladolid, that he firm- 


ly believed in the transformation of the widow. 
‘To have killed these horrid wild beasts and en- 
emies of God,’ said the manof grace, ‘whom 
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we now behold on this theatre : some by taking 
life from their errors, reconciling them to the 
Holy Faith, and inspiring them with contrition 
for their faults; others by condemning them 
through their obduracy to the flames, where, 
losing their corporeal lives, their obstinate souls 


will immediately burn in hell; by this means 
God will be avenged of his greatest enemies; 
dread will follow these examples, and the holy 
tribunal will remain triumphant.’* 





*Mason’s His. Inquisition. 
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WAYSIDE PASSAGES—THE NORSEMEN. 
[From the Knickerbocker for January.] 


Gift from the cold and silent Past ! 

A relic to the Present cast ; 

Left on the ever-changing strand 

Of shifting and unstable sand, 

Which wastes beneath the steady chime 
And beating of the waves of Time! 

Who from its bed of primal rock 

First wrenched thy dark, unshapely block ? 
Whose hand, of curious skill uutaught, 
Thy rude and savage outline wrought ? 


The waters of my nativ« stream 

Are glancing in the sun’s warm beam . 
From sail-urged keel and flashing ear 
The circles widen to its shore ; 

And cultured field and steepled town 
Slope to its willowed margin down. 

Yet, while this morning breeze is bringing 
The mellow sound of church-bells ringing, 
And rolling wheel, and rapid jar 

Of the fire-winged and steedless car, 

And voices from the wayside near 

Come quick and blended on my ear, 

A spell is in this old gray stone— 

My thoughts are with the Past alone! 


A change! the steepled town no more 
Stretches along the sail-thronged shore ; 
Like palace-domes in sunset’s eloud, 
Fade sun-gilt spire and mansion proud! 
Spectrally rising where they stood, 

I see the old, primeval wood ; 

Dark, shadew-like, on either hand 

I see its solemn waste expand : 

It climbs the green and cultured hill, 

It arches o’er the valley’s rill; 

And leans from cliffand crag, to throw 
Its wild arms o’er the stream below. 
Unchanged, alone, the same bright river 
Flows on, as it will flow forever ! 

I listen, and I hear the low 

Soft ripple where its waters go ; 

I hear behind the panther’s cry, 

The wild bird’s scream goes thrilling by, 
And shyly on the river’s brink 

The deer is stooping down to drink. 


But hark! from wood and rock flung back, 
What sound comes up the Merrimack ? 
What sea-worn barks are those which throw 
The kght spray from eaeh rushing prow ? 
Have they not in the North Sea’s blast 
Bowed to the waves the straining mast ? 
Their frozen sails the wintry sun 

Of Thule’s night has shone upon ; 

Flapped by the sea-bird’s gusty sweep 
Roundicy drift, and headland steep. 

Wild Jutland’s wives and Lochlin’s daughters 
Have watched them fading o’er the waters, 
Lessening through driving mist and spray, 
Like white-wing’d sea-birds on their way ! 


Onward they glide—and now I view 
Their iron-armed and stalwart crew ; 
Joy glistens in each wild blue eye, 


Turned roo gen earth and summer sky . 
, seamed breast has cast aside 


Each broa 
Its cumbering vest of shaggy hide ; 
Bared to the sun and soft warm air, 


Streams back the Norsemen’s yellow hair. 


I see the gleam of axe and spear, 
The sound of smitten shields I hear, 
Keeping a harsh and fitting time 


To Saga’s chaunt, ana Runic rhyme ; 
Such lays as Zetland’s Scald has sung, 


His gray and naked isles weg L 
Or muttered low at midnight’s hour, 


Round Odin’s mossy stone of power. 


The wolf beneath the Arctic moon 


Has answered to that startling tune ; 
The Gaal has lreard its stormy swell, 
The light Frank knows its summons well ; 


Iona’s sable-stoled Culdee 
Has heard it sounding o’er the sea, 


And swept with hoary beard and hair 


His altar’s foot in trembling prayer ! 


’Tis past—the ’wildering vision dies 
In darkness on my dreaming eyes! 
The forest vanishes in air— 


oy and vale lie starkly bare ; 


] hear the common tread of men, 
And hum of work-day life again ; 
The mystic relic seems alone 

A broken mass of common stone ; 
And if it be the chisseled limb 

Of Berserkar or idol grim— 

A fragment of Valhalla’s Thor, 
Or Tyr, the restless god of War, 
Or Praga of the Runic lay, 

Or love-awakening Siona, 

I know not—for no graven line, 
Nor Druid mark, nor Runic sign, 
Is left me here, by which to trace 
Its name, or origin, or place 


Yet, for this vision of the Past, 
This glance upon its darkness cast, 
My spirit bows in gratitude 

Before the Giver of all good, 

Who fashioned so the human mind, 


That from the waste of Time behind, 


A simple stone, or mound of earth, 
Can summon the departed forth ; 
Quicken the Past to life again— 


The Present lose in what hath been, 


And in their primal freshness show 
The buried forms of long ago, 
As if a portion of that ‘Thought 


By which the Eternal will is wrought, 
Whose impulse fills anew with breath 


The frozen solitude of Death, 


To mortal mind were sometimes lent, 


To mortal musings sometimes sent, 
To whisper—even when it seems 


But Memory’s phantasy of dreams— 
Through the mind’s waste of wo and sin, 


Of an immortal origin ! 








Bes oe 
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MARRYATT’S NEW NOVEL. 
+ @QO«.- 
“THE POACHER.” 


BY CAPTAIN 


CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH THERE IS MORE ALE THAN ARGU- 
MENT. 


It was on a blusterous windy night in the 
early part of November, 1812, that three men 
were on the high road near to the little village 
of Grasford, in the south of Devonshire. The 
moon was nearly at the full, but the wild scud, 
and occasionally the more opaque clouds passed 
over itin such rapid succession, that it was 
rarely, and but for a moment or two, that the 
landscape was thrown into light and shadow ; 
and the wind which was keen and piercing, bent 
and waved the leafless branches of the trees 
which were ranged along the hedge-rows, be- 
tween which the road had been formed. 

The three individuals to whom we have refer- 
red, appeared all of them to have been indulg- 
ing too freely in the ale which was sold at the 
public house about half a mile from the village, 
and from which they had just departéd. Two 
of them, however, comparatively speaking, so- 
ber, were assisting home, by their joint efforts, 
the third, who, supported between them, could 
with difficulty use his legs. Thus did they con- 
tinue on; the two swayed first on the one side of 
the road and then on the other by the weight of 
the third, whom they almost carried between 
them. Atlast they arrived ata bridge built 
over one of those impetuous streams so common 
in the country, when, as if by mutual under- 
standing, for it was without speaking, the two 
more sober deposited the body of the third a- 
gainst the parapet of the bridge, and then for 
some time were occupied in recovering their 
breath. One of the two who remained leaning 
on their almost lifeless companion was a man 
ofabout forty years of age, tall and slender, 
dressed in a worn out black coat, and a pair of 
trousers much too short for him, the original col- 
or of which, it would have been difficult to have 
surmised; a sort of clerical hat, equally the 
worse for wear, was on his head. Although his 
habiliments were mean, still there was some- 
thing about his appearance which told of better 
days and of having moved in a different sphere 
in society, and such had been the case. Some 
years before he had been the head of a grammar 
school with a comfortable income, but a habit of 
drinking had been his ruin, and he was now the 
preceptor ef the village of Grasford, and gained 
his livelihood by instructing the children of the 
cottagers for the small modicum of two pence a 
head per week. This unfortunate propensity 
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remained with him, and he no sooner received 
his weekly stipend than he hastened to drown 
his cares, and the recollection of his former po- 
sition, at the ale-house which they had just quit- 
ted. The second personage whom we shall in- 
troduce, was not of a corresponding height with 
the other; he was broad, square chested, and 
short—dressed in knee breeches, leggings, and 
laced boots—his coat being of a thick fustian, 
and cut short like a shooting jacket; his profes- 
sion was that of a pedlar. 

‘Its odd to me,’ said the pedlar, at last break- 
ing silence as he looked dow:i upon the drunk- 
en man who laid at his feet, ‘why ale should 
take a man off his legs; they say that liquor gets 
into the head, not the feet.’ 

‘Well!’ replied the schoolmaster, who was 
much more inebriated than the pedlar, ‘ there’s 
argument even in that;’ and you see, the per- 
pendicular deviation must arise from the head 
being two heavy—that’s clear; and then, you see, 
the feet, from the centre of gravity being de- 
stroyed, become too light; and if you put that 
and that together, why, a man can’t stand—you 
understand my demonstration.’ 

‘It was heavy wet, that ale, and so I suppose 
it’s all right,’ replied the pedlar; ‘but still ale 
an’t poured into the head or into the feet of a 
man, but into the internals, which are right in 
the middle of a man—so, how do you make out 
your case, Mr. Furness ?’ 

‘ Why! Byres, you talk of the residuum.’ 

‘Never said a word about it; and, as I stand 
here, never even heard the word before.’ 

‘Perhaps not; the residuum is, you see, Byres, 
what is left.’ 

‘If that’s residguim, I didn’t mean to say a 
word about it—there was none left, for you 
drained the pot.’ 

‘ Good Byres, you have never been to college, 
that’s clear. Now, observe, when a man pours 
down into his stomach a certain quantity of liquor, 
the spirituous or lighter part ascends tohis head, 
and that makes his head heavy. Do you under- 
stand ?’ 

‘ No; what’s light can’t make things heavy.’ 

‘ Can't it ?>—you know nothing about the mat- 
ter. Have you nota proof before you?’ replied 
the schoolmaster, reeling and catching hold of 
the parapet for support, ‘ Look at that unfortu- 
nate man, who has yielded to excess.’ 

‘Very true! I see that he’s drunk, but I 
want to know how it is that he got drunk ?’ 

‘ By drinking.” 

‘That I knew before ’ 
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‘Then why ask any more questions? Had 
we not better proceed, and take him home to 
his expectant and unhappy wife? ‘Tis a sad, 
sad thing, that a man should ‘ put an enemy in- 
to his mouth to steal away his brains.’ 

‘ Half a pint will do that with Rushbrook,’ 
replied the pedlar; ‘they say tnat he was wound- 
ed on his head, and that half his brains are 
gone already, and that’s why he has a pension.’ 

‘ Yes, seventeen pounds a year; paid quarter- 
ly, without deduction, and only to walk four 
miles to get it,’ replied Furness, * yet how mis- 
placed is the liberality on the part of the govern- 
ment. Does he work? No; he does nothing 
but drink and lie in bed all day, while I must 
be up early and remain late, teaching the young 
idea at two pence per week. Friend Byres, 
‘mercy is not itself which oft looks so.’ Now, 
it is my opinion that it would be a kindness to 
this poor wretch if we were to toss him, as he 
now is, over the bridge into the rushing stream 
—it would end all his troubles.’ 

‘And save us the trouble of getting him home,’ 
replied Byres, who determined to humor his 
more inebriated companioii. ‘Well, Mr. Fur- 
ness, I’ve no objection. Why should he live? 
Is not he a sinecurist—one of the locusts who 
fatten on the sweat and blood of the people, as 
the Sunday paper says; don’t you remember 
my reading it this morning ?’ 

‘Very true, Master Furness, what d’ye say 
then? shall we over with him?’ 

‘We must think a little,’ replied the school- 
master, who with his hand up to his chin, remain- 
ed sileat for a minute or two; ‘ No,’ resumed he 
at last, ‘on second thoughts I cannot do it. He 
halves his beer with me. No pension, no beer, 
that’s aself evident proposition and conclusion. 
It were ingratitude on my part, and I cannot 
consent to your proposal,’ continued the school- 
master; ‘nay, more, I will defend him against 
your murderous intentions to the very last.’ 

‘ Why, Master Furness, you must be some- 
what the worse for liquor yourself; it was your 
proposal to throw him over the bridge, not 
mine.’ 

‘Take care what you say,’ replied the school- 
master; ‘would you accuse me of, or intent to 
murder ?’ 

‘No, not by. no means—only you proposed 
heaving him over the bridge; I will say that.’ 

‘Frien Byres, it’s my opinion you'll say any 
thing but your prayers, but in your present state 
I overlook it. Let us go on, or I shall have two 
men to carry home instead ef one. Come, now, 
take one of his arms, while I take the other,and 
raise him up. It is but a quarter of a mile to 
the cottage.’ 

Byres, who, as we observed, was by far the 
mest sober of the two, did not think it worth 
while to reply to the pedagogue. Aftera few 
staggers on the part of the latter, their comrade 
was raised up and led away between them. 

The drunken man appeared to be so far aware 
of what was going on, that he moved his legs 
mechanieally, and in a short time they arrived 
at the cottage door, which the pedagogue struck 
with his fist so as to make it rattle on its hinges. 
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The door was opened by a tall handsome we- 
man, holding a candle in her hand. 

‘I thought so,’ said she, shaking her head, 
‘the old story; now, he will be ill all night, and 
not get up till noon. What a weary life it is 
with a drunken husband. Bring him in, and 
thank you kindly for your trouble.’ 

‘It has been bard work and hot work,’ observ- 
ed the schoolmaster, sitting down in a chair, af- 
ter they had placed their comrade on the bed. 

‘Indeed and it must be,’ replied the wife.— 
‘Will you have a drop of small beer, Mr. Fur- 
ness ?’ 

‘Yes, if you please, and so will Mr Byres, too. 
What a pity it is that your good man will not 
keep to small beer.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ replied the wife, and went into 
the hack premises, and soon returned witha 
quart mug of beer. 

The schoolmaster emptied half the mug, and 
then handed it to the pedlar. 

‘And my little friend, Joey, fast asleep, I'll 
warrant.’ 

‘Yes, poor child, and so should I have been by 
this time; the clock has gone twelve.’ 

‘Well, Mrs Rushbrook, I wish you a good 
night. Come, Mr Byres, Mrs Rushbrook must 
want ‘o be in bed.’ 

‘Good night, Mr Furness, and good night, sir, 
and many thanks.’ 

‘The schoolmaster and pedlar quitted the cot- 
tage. Mrs Rushbrook, after having watched 
them for a minute, carefully closed the door. 

‘They’re gone, now,’ said she, as she returned 
to her husband. 

What would have’created much astonishment 
could any body else have witnessed it; as soon 
as his wife had spoken, Rushbrook immediately 
sprung upon his feet, a fine looking man, six feet 
in height, and very erect in his bearing, and 
proved to be perfectly sober. 

‘ Jane, my dear,’ said he, ‘there never was 
such a night; but I must be quick and lose no 
time. Is my gun ready?’ 

‘Everything’s ready; Joey is lying down on 
his bed, but all ready dressed, and he awakes in 
a minute.’ 

‘Call him, then, for there is no time to lose. 
That drunken fool, Furness, proposed throwing 
me over the bridge. 
they did not try it, or I should have been oblig- 
ed to settle them both, that they might tell no 
tales. Where’s Mum?’ 

‘In the wash-house. 
directly.’ - 

The wife left the room, while Rushbrook took 
down his gun and ammunition, and prepared 
himself for his expedition. Ina minute or two 
a shepherd’s dog, which had been released from 
the wash-house, made his appearance, and qui- 
etly laid down close to his master’s feet; he was 
soon followed by Mrs R. accompanied by Joey, 
a thin, meagre-looking boy of about twelve 
years old, very small for his age, but apparentl 
as active as a cat, and with energy caheped- 
ing. No one would have thought he had been 
roused from his sleep; there was no yawning or 
weariness of motion—on the contrary, his large 
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eye was as bright as an vy ohn. as he quietly al- 
though quickly provided himself with a sack, 
which he threw over his shoulders, and a coil of 
line, which he held in his hand, waiting until 
his father was ready to start. The wife put out 
the lights, softly opened the cottage door, looked 
well round, and then returned to her husband, 
who, giving a low whistle as asummons to Joey 
and the dog, walked out of the door. Nota 
word was spoken—the door was softly shut to— 
and the trio stole stealthily away. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH THE HERO OF THE TALE IS FORMAL- 
LY INTRODUCED. 


Before we proceed with our narrative, perhaps 
it will be better to explain what may appear very 
strange tothe reader. Joseph Rushbrook, who 
has just left the cottage with his son and his 
dog, was born in the village in which he was 
then residing. During his younger days, 
some forty years previous to his present in- 
troduction to the reader, the law was net so se- 
vere or the measures taken against poachers so 
strong as they were at the period of which we 
write. In his youth he had been very fond of 
carrying a gun—as his father had been before 
him—but he never was discovered; and after 
having poached for many vears and gained a 
perfect knowledge of the country for miles 
round, he was persuaded ina fit of semi-intoxi- 
cation, at aneighboring fair, to enlist in a march- 
ing regiment. He had not been more than three 
months at the denot when he was ordered out 
to India, where he remained eleven years before 
he was recalled. He had scarcely been ‘six 
menths in England when the exigency of the 
war demanded the services of the regiment in 
the Mediterranean, where he remained for 
twelve years, and having received a severe 
wound in the head, he was then pensioned off 
and discharged. He resolved to return to his 
native village, and settle down quietly; by mod- 
eraté labor and his pensi: n he hoped to gain a 
comfortable living. On his return he was hard- 
ly known; many had emigrated to foreign climes; 
many had been transported for offences against 
the laws, particularly for the offence of poach- 
ing, and as most of his former allies had been so 
employed, he found himself almost a stranger 
where he expected to meet with friends. The 
property also about the village had changed 
hands. People recollected Squire so and so, 
and the Baronet, but now their lands were held 


‘ by wealthy manufacturers or retired merchants. 


All was new to Joe Rushbrook, and he felt him- 
self any where but at home. Jane Ashley, a 
very beautiful young woman, who was in service 
at the Hall, the mansion appertaining to the ad- 
jacent property, and the daughter of one of his 
earliest friends who had been transported for 
poaehing, was almost the only one wh: could 
talk to him after his absence of twenty-four 
years; not that she knew the people at te time, 
for she was then an infant, but she had grown 
up with them after Joe had left, and could relate 
anecdotes of them and what had been their 
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eventual destinies. Jane’s having been the 
daughter of a man who had been transported 
for poaching, was to Joe a sort of recommenda- 
tion, and it ended in his taking her for his wife. 
They had not long been settled in their cottage 
before Joe’s former propensities returned; in 
fact he could not be idle, he had carried a mus- 
ket too long, and had lived such a life of excite- 
ment in the service of his country, that he found 
it impossible 1o exist without shooting at some- 
thing. All his former love of poaching came 
strong upon him, and his wife, so far from 
checking him, encouraged him in his og 
The consequence was, that two years after his 
marriage, Joe Rushbrook was the most deter- 
mined poacher in the county. Although often 
suspected, he had never been detected ; one 
great cause of this, was his appearing to be such 
a drunkard, a plan hit upon by his wife, who 
had observed that drunken men were not sus- 
pected of being poavhers. This scheme had 
therefore been hit upon, and very successfully ; 
for proving before a magistrate that a man was 
carried home dead drunk and speechless at 
midnight, was quite as good an alibi as could be 
brought forward. Jve Rushbrook had, therefore, 
the credit of being a worthless, drunken fellow, 
who lived upon his pension and what his wife 
could earn; but no one had an idea that he was 
not only earning his livelihood, but laying by 
money from his successful night labors. Not 
that Joe did not like a drop occasionally; on the 
contrary, he would sometimes drink freely—but, 
generally speaking, the wounds in his head 
were complained of, and he would, if the wind 
was fresh and set in the right quarter, contrive 
to be carried home on the night in which he had 
the most work todo. Such was the case, as 
we have represented in the first chapter. 

Little Joey, who, as the reader may anticipate, 
will be our future hero, was born the first year 
after marriage, and was their only child. He 
was a quiet, thoughtful, reflective boy, for his 
years—and had imbibed his father’s love of walk- 
ing out on a dark night to an extraordinary de- 
gree ; it was strange to see how much prudence 
there was mingled with the love of adventure in 
this lad. True it is, his father had trained him 
early, first to examine the snares and conceal the 
game, which a little shrimp like Joey could do 
without being suspected ‘o be otherwise employ- 
ed that in picking blackberries. Before he was 
seven years old, Joey could set a spring as well 
as his father, and was well versed in all the 
mystery and art of unlawful taking of game.— 
Indeed, he was very valuable to his father, and 
could do what his father could not have ven- 
tured upon without exciting suspicion. It was, 
perhaps, from his constant vigils that the little 
boy was so small in size ; at all events, his dim- 
inutive size was the cause of there being no sus- 
picion attached to him. Joey went very regu- 
larly to the day-school ef Mr Furness ; and, al- 
though often up the best part of the night, he 
was one of the best and most diligent of the 
scholars. None could have supposed that the 
little fair-haired, quiet-looking boy, who was so 
busy with his books or his writing, could have 
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been out half the night on a perilous excursion, 
for such it was at the time we are speaking of. 
It need hardly be observed that Joey had learn- 
ed one important lesson, which was, to be silent 
—not even Mum, the dog, who could not speak, 
was more secret or more faithfnl. 

It is astonishing how much the nature and 
disposition of a child may be altered by early 
tuition. Leta child be always with its nurse, 
even under the guidance ofa mother, regularly 
brought up as children usually are, and it will 
continue to be a child, and even childish after 
childhood is gone. But take the same child, 
put it by degrees in situations of peril, requiring 
thought and observation beyond its years, ac- 
custom it to nightly vigils, and to watching, and 
to hold its tongue, and it is astonishing how the 
mind of that child, however much its body may 
suffer, will develope itself so as to meet the de- 
mand upon it. Thus itis with lads who are sent 
early to sea, and thus it was with little Joey.— 
He was a man in some points, although a child 
in others. He would play with his companions, 
laugh as loudly as the others, but still he would 
never breathe a hint of what was his father’s 
employment. He went to church every Sun- 
day—as did his father and mother—for they con- 
sidered that poaching was no crime, although 
punished as such by the laws, and he of course 
considered it no erime as he only did what his 
father and mother wished. Let it not be thought 
therefore, that the morals of our little hero were 
affected by his father’s profession, for such was 
not the case. 

Having entered into this necessary explana- 
tion, we will now proceed. No band of North 
American Indians could have observed a better 
trail than that kept by our little party. Rush- 
brook walked first, followed by our hero and the 
dog Mum. Nota word was spoken, they con- 
tinued their route over grass lands and plough- 
ed fields, keeping in the shade of hedge-rows ; 
if Rushbroek stopped for awhile to reconnoitre, 
so did Joey, and so did Mum, at their relative 
distances, until the march was resumed. For 
three miles and a half did they continue, until 
they arrived at a thick cover. The wind whistl- 
ed through the branches of the bare trees, chiefly 
oak andash; the cold damp fog was now station- 
ary, and shrouded them as they proceeded cau- 
tiously by the beaten track in the cover, until 
they had passed through it, and arrived on the 
other side, where the cottage of a game keeper 
was situated. A feeble light was burning, and 
shone through the diamond-paned windows. 
Rushbrook walked out clear of the cover, and 
held up his hand to ascertain precisely the direc- 
tion of the wind. Having satisfied himself, ne 
retreated into the cover in a direction so as to 
be exactly to leeward of the keeper’s house,that 
the noise of the report of his gun might not be 
heard. Having broken through the hedge, be 
lowered his gun, so as to bring the barrel within 
two or three inches of the ground, and walked 
slowly and cautiously through the brushwood, 

followed as before by Joey and Mum. After 
about a quarter ofa mile’s walk, a rattling of 
metal was heard, and they stopped short; it 


was the barrel of the fowling-piece which had 
brushed one of the wires attached to a spring- 
we set for the benefit of poachers. Rushbrook 
ifted up his left hand, as a sign to Joey not to 
move, and following the wire, by continually 
rattling his barrel against it, he eventually ar- 
rived at the gun itself, opened the pan, threw 
out all the priming, and left it with the pan 
open, so that it could not go off in case they fell 
in with another of the wires. Rushbrook then 
proceeded to business ; for he well knew that 
the gun would be set where the pheasants were 
most aceustomed to roost ; he puta small charge 
of powder in his fowling-piece, that, being so 
near, he might not shatter the birds, and because 
the noise of the report would be much less; 
walking under an oak tree he soon discovered 
the round black masses which the bodies of the 
roosting pheasants presented between him and 
the sky, and raising his piece, he fired; a heavy 
bound on the earth at his feet followed the dis- 
charge, Joey then slipped forward and put the 
pheasant into his bag; another and another 
shot, and every shot brought an increase to 
Joey’s load. Seventeen were already in it 
when Mum gave a low growl. This was the 
signal for people being near. Rushbrook snap- 
ped his finger; the dog came forward to his 
side and stood motionless, with ears and tail 
erect. Ina few minutes’ time was heard the 
rustling of branches as the party forced their 
way through the underwood. Rushbrook 
stood still, waiting the signal from Mum, for 
the dog had been taught if the parties ad- 
vancing had another dog with them, always to 
raise his fore feet up to Rushbrook’s knees, but 
not otherwise; Mum made no such sign, and 
then Rushbrook laid down in the brushwood, 
his motions being closely followed by his son 
and his dog. 

Voices in whispers were now heard, and the 
forms of twomen with guns were to be seen 
not four yards from where they were lying.— 
‘Somewhere about here, I'll swear,’ said one. 
‘Yes, I think so; but it may be further on—the 
wind has brought downthe sound.’ ‘Very true, 
let’s follow them, and they may fall back upon 
the spring gun.’ The parties then advanced 
into the cover, and were soon out of sight ; after 
a time Rushbrook held his ear to the wind, and, 
satisfied that all was safe, moved homewards, 
and arrived without further adventure, having 
relieved Joey of the heavy sack as soon as they 
were in the open fields. 

At three o’clock in the morning he tapped at 
the back door of the cottage. Jane opened it, 
and the spoils of the night having been put 
away in asecret place, they were all soon in 
bed and fast asleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


TRAIN A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO, 
AND HE WILL NOT DEPART FROM IT. 


It is an old saying, that ‘if there were no re- 
ceivers there would be no thieves,’ and it would 
have been of very little use for Rushbrook to 
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take the game if he had not had the means of 


disposing of it. In this point, Byres, the ped- 
lar, was a valuable accessary. Byres was a ra- 
dical knave, who did not admire hard work. At 
first he took up the profession of bricklayer’s 
laborer, one that is of a nature only affording 
occasional work and moderate wages. He did 
this that he might apply to the parish for relief 
and do nothing for the major portion of the 
year. But even a fewmonths work would not 
suit him, and then he gained his sustenance by 
carrying on his head a large basket of crockery, 
and disposing of his wares among the cottagers. 
At last he took out a pedlar’s license—perhaps 
one of the most dangerous permits ever allowed 
by a government, and which has been the cause 
of much of the ill will and discontent fomented 
among the lower clases. Lately, the cheapness 
of printing and of circulation have rendered 
the profession of less consequence—twenty 
years ago the village ale houses were not pro- 
vided with newspapers; it was an expense nev- 
er thought of; the men went to drink their beer 
and to talk over the news of the vicinity, and 
if there was a disturbance in any other portion 
of the United Kingdom, the fact was only gain- 
ed by rumor, and this vaguely and long after it 
had taken place. But when the pedlar Byres 
made his appearance, which he at last did, 
weekly or oftener, as it might happen, there was 
a great change ; he was the party who supplied 
information, and in consequence, he was always 
welcome, and looked upon as an oracle; the 
best seat near the fire was reserved for him, and 
having deposited his pack upon the table or ina 
corner, he would then produce the Propeller, or 
some other publication full of treason and blas- 
phemy, and read it for the henefit of the labor- 
ers assembled. A few months were more than 
sufficient to produce the most serious effects :— 
men who had worked cheerfully through the 
day, and retired to bed satisfied with their lot 
and thankful that work was to be obta:ned, now 
remained at the public house, canvassing the 
conduct of Government, and leaving the ale- 
house, satisfied in their own minds that they 
were ill-used, harshly treated, and in bitter 
bondage. If they met their superiors, those 
very parties to whom they were indebted for 
employment, there was no respect shown to 
them as formerly—or if so, it was sullen and for- 
ced acknowledgment. The church was gradu- 
ally deserted—the appearance of ‘he pastor was 
no longer a signal for every hat to be lifted from 
the head; on the contrary, boys of sixteen sat on 
the walls of the churchyard, with their hands in 
both pockets, and a sort of leer upon their faces, 
as though they defied the pastor on his appear- 
ance—and there would they remain outside 
during the service, meeting, unquailed and 
without blushing, his eyes, cast upon them as 
he came out again. Such was the state of 
things in the village of Grassford in one year 
after the pedlar had added it to his continual 
rounds—and Byres was a great favorite, for he 
procured for the women what they commis- 
sioned him to obtain—supplied the girls with 
ribbons and gewgaws—trusted to a considera- 
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ble extent—and his re-appearance was always 
anxiously looked for. He lived scot-free at the 
public-house, for he brought so much custom, 
and was the occasion of the drinking of so much 
ale—that the landlord considered his coming 
asa godsend. His box of ware was well sup- 
plied in the summer months, for the fine weather 
was the time for the wearing of gay ribbons; 
but in the winter he travelled more to receive 
orders, or to carry away the game supplied to 
him by the poachers, with whom he was in 
league. Had his box been examined during the 
shooting season, it would have been found load- 
ed with pheasants, not with the trinkets and 
ribbons. It need hardly be observed <fter this, 
that Byres was the party who took off the hands 
of Rushbrook all the game which he procured, 
and which he had notice to call for before day- 
light generally the second morning after it had 
been obtained; for Rushbrook was too cautious 
to trust Byres with his secret, that of never go- 
ing out of a night without having previously 
pretended intoxication, and having suffered 
himself to be led or carried home. 

Our readers wil] acknowledge that little Joey 
was placed ina very dangerous position; it is 
true that he was not aware that he was doing 
wrong in assisting his father; nevertheless, 
being a reflective boy, it did sometimes occur to 
him that it was odd that what was right should 
be done so secretly ; and he attempted to make 
out how it was that the birds that flew about 
everywhere, and appeared to belong to every 
one, might not be shot in the open day. He 
knew that the laws forbade it, but he inquired 
of himself why such laws should be. Joey had 
heard but one side of the question, and was 
therefore puzzled. It was fortunate for him that 
the pastor of the parish, although he did not re- 
side in it, did at least once a week cail in at Mr. 
F.’s school, and examine the boy. Mr. Furness, 
who was always sober during the school hours, 
was very proud of these visits, and used to point 
out little Joey as his most promising scholar. 
This induced the pastor to take more immediate 
notice of our hero, and the commendation which 
he received, and the advice that was bestowed 
upon him, was probably the great cause why 
Joey did attend ass duously to his lessons, 
which his otherwise vagrant life would have 
disinclined him to do; and also kept a charac- 
ter for honesty and god principle, which he 
really deserved. Indeed, his father and mother, 
setting aside poaching, and the secresy resorted 
to in consequence, were by no means bad exam- 
ples in the ordinary course of life; they did to 
their neighbors as they would be done by, were 
fair and honest in their dealings, and invariably 
inculcated probity and a regard to truth to their 
son. This may appear anomalous to many of 
our readers, but there are many strange anoma- 
lies ‘n this world. It may therefore be stated, 
in a very few words, that althowgu our little 
hero had every chance of eventually following 
the road to ruin, yet, up to the present time he 
jad not entered it. 

Such was the life Jed by little Joey for three 
years subsequent to our introduction of hin to 
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the reader; every day he became more useful to 
his father ; latterly he had not attended school 
but in the forenoon, for, as we hive before ob- 
served, Joey cuuld, from his diminutive size and 
unsuspicious appearance, do much that his 
father would not have ventured to attempt. 
He was as well versed in the art of, snaring as 
his father, and saunteriny like a child about the 
fields and hedge rows, would examine his noos- 
es, take out the game, and hide it till he could 
Sometimes he would go out at 
night attended only by Mum, and the dog would 
invariably give him mute notice, by simply 
standing with his ears and tail erect, when the 
keepers had discovered the snares, and were 
lying in wait for the poacher, to lay hold of 
him when he came to ascertain his success. 
Even in such a case, Joey very often would 
not retreat, but crawling on his stomach, would 
arrive at the snare, and take out the animal 
without the keepers perceiving him, for their 
eyes were invariably directed to the lorizon, 
watching the appearance of some stout figure of 
a man, while Joey crawled along bearing away 
the prize unseen. At other times, Joey would 
reap a rich harvest in the broad day, by means 
of his favorite game-cock. Having put on the 
animal his steel spurs, he would plunge into the 
thickest of the cover, and selecting some small 
spot of cleared ground for the combat, would 
throw down his gallant bird, and conceal him- 
self in the brushwood, the g:me-cock would 
immediately crow, and his challenge was im- 
mediately answered by the pugnacious male 
pheasant who flew down to meet him; the com- 
bat was short, for the pheasant was soon pier- 
ced with the sharp steel of his adversary, and 
as one antagonist fell dead, again would the 

ame-cock crow, and his challenge be accepted 
G another. In an hour or two the small arena 
was a field of blood ; Joey would creep forward, 
put his victorious cock into nis bag together 
with his many dead adversaries, and watch an 
opportunity for a safe retreat. 

Such was the employment of our hero, and 
althoug : suspicion had often been attached to 
his fatiier, none had an idea that there had been 
a violation of the laws on the part of the son, 
when an event took place which ehanged our 
hero’s destiny. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN WHICH THE AUTHOR HAS ENDEAVOURED 
WITH ALL HIS POWER TO SUIT THE PRESENT 
TASTE OF THE PUBLIC. 


We have said that Byres was the receiver of 
the game obtained by Rushbrook. It so hap- 
pened that in these accounts Byres had not ad- 
hered to his duty towards his neighbor ; in fact 
he attempted to over-reach, but without success, 
and from this time Byres became Rushbrook’s 
determined, but secret enemy. Some months 
had passed since their disagreement, and there 
was a mutual distrust, as both men were equally 
revengeful in their tempers ; when they hap- 
pened to meet late ona Saturday night at the 


ale-house, which was their usual resort, Fur- 
ness, the schoolmaster, was there ; he and many 
others had already drunk too much, all were 
boisterous and noisy. A few of the wives of 
those drinking were waiting patiently and sor- 
rowfully outside, their arms folded in their 
aprons, as a defence against the cold, watching 
for their husbands to come out, that they might 
coax them home before the major part of the 
week’s earnings had been spent in liquor. 
Byres had the paper in his hand—he had taken 
rt from the schoolmaster, who was too far gone 
to read it, and was declaiming loudly against 
all governments, monarchy, and laws—when a 
stranger entered the tap-room where they were 
all assembled ; Rushbrook was at the time sit- 
ting down, intending quietly to take a pint and 
walk home, as he had too much respect for the 
Sabbath to follow his profession of poacher on 
the morning of that day ; he did not intend, 
therefore, to resort to his usual custom of pre- 
tending to be intoxicated ; but when the stran- 
ger came in, to his great surprise, he observed a 
glance of recognition between him and Byres, 
after which they appeared as if they were perfect 
strangers. Rushbrook watched them carefully, 
but so as not to let them perceive he was so 
doing, when a beckon from the stranger to 
Byres was again made. Byres continued to 
read the paper and to harangue, but at the same 
time he took an opportunity of making a signal 
in reply. There was something in the stranger's 
appearance which told Rushbrook that he was 
employed as a keeper or something in that way, 
for we often single out our enemies by instinct. 
That there was mischief in the wind Rush- 
brook felt sure, and his heart misgave him—the 
more so, as occasionally the eyes of both were 
turned towards him. After a little reflection, 
Rushbrook determined to feign intoxication, as 
he had so often done before: he called for ano- 
ther pint, for some time talked very loud, and 
at last laid his head on the table ; after a time 
he lifted it up again, drank more, and then fell 
back on the bench. By degrees the company 
thinned, until there was no one left but the 
schoolmaster, the pedlar, and the stranger. 
The schoolmaster, as usual, offered to assist the 
pedlar in helping Rushbrook to his cottage ; but 
Byres replied that_he was busy, and that he 
need not wait for Rushbrook ; the friend he 
had with him would assist him in taking home 
the drunken man. The schoolmaster reeled 
home, leaving the two together. They sat 
down on the bench, not far from Rushbrook, 
who appeared to them to be in the last stage of 
inebriety. Their conversation was easily over- 
heard. The pedlar stated that he had watched 
several nights, but never could find when Rush- 
breok left his cottage, but that he had traced 
the boy more than once; that Rushbrook had 
promised to have game ready for him on Tues- 
day, and would go out Monday night for it. 
In short, Rushbrook discovered that Byres was 
about to betray him to the man, who, in the 
course of their conversation, he found out to be 
a game-keeper newly hired by the lord of the 
manor. A‘ter a while they broke up, Byres 
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having promised to join the keeper in his expe- 
dition and to assist in securing his former ally. 
Having made these arrangements, they then 
took hold of Rushbrook by the arms, and shak- 
ing him to rouse him as much as they could, 
they led him home to the cottage, and left him 
in the charge of his wife. As soon as the door 
was closed, Rushbrook's long-repressed anger 
could no longer be restrained; he started on 
his feet, and striking his feet on the table so as 
to terrify his wife, swore that the pedlar should 
pay dear for his poaching. Upon his wife’s de- 
manding an explanation, Rushbrook, in a few 
hurried sentences, explained the whole. Jane, 
however she might agree with him in his indig- 
nation, like all women, shuddered at the thought 
of shedding blood ; she persuaded her husband to 
go to bed ; he consented, but he slept not; he had 
but one feeling, which was, vengeance towards 
the traitor. When revenge enters into the 
breast of a man who has lived peaceably at 
home, fiercely as he may be impelled by the 
passion, he stops short at the idea of shedding 
blood. But whena man who had, like Rush- 
brook, served so long in the army, witnessed 
such scenes of carnage, and so often passed his 
bayonet through his adversary’s body, is roused 
up by this fatal passion, the death of a fellow- 


- creature becomes a matter of indifference provi- 


ded he can gratify his feelings. Thus it was 
with Rushbrook, who, before he rose on the 
morning of that Sabbath, in which, had he gone 
to church, he could have so often requested his 
trespasses might be forgiven, as he ‘forgave them 
who trespassed against him,’—had made up his 
mind that nothing short of the pedlar’s death 
would satisfy him. At breakfast, he appeared 
to listen to his wife’s entreaties, and promised 
todo the pedlar no harm ; and told her, that in- 
stead of going out on the Monday night, as he 
had premised, he should go out on that very 
night, and by that means evade the snare laid 
for him. Jane persuaded him not to go out at 
all, but this, Rushbrook would not consent to. 
He told her, that he was determined to show 
them that he was uot to be driven off his beat, 
and would make Byres believe on Tvesday night 
that he had been out on the Monday night. 
Rushbrook’s object was to havea meeting with 
Byres if possible alone, to tax him with his trea- 
chery and then | take summary vengeance. 
Aware that Byres slept at the ale-house, he 
went down there a little before dark, and told 
him that he intended going out on that night, 
that it would be better, if instead of coming on 
Tuesday, he were to meet him at a corner of one 
of the covers, which he described, at an hour 
agreed upon, when he would make over to him 
the game which he might have procured. Byres, 
who saw in this an excellent and easy method 
of trapping Rushbrook, consented to it, intend- 
ing to inform the keeper, so that he should meet 
Rushbrook. The time of meeting was arranged 
for two o’clock in the morning. Rushbrook was 
certain Byres would leave the ale-house an hour 
or two before the time proposed, which would 
be more than sufficient for his giving informa- 
tion to the keeper. He therefore remained 
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quietly at hoine till twelve o’clock, when he 
loaded his gun, and went out without Joey or 

the dog. His wife perceiving this, was convin- 

ced that he had not gone out with the intention 

to poach, but was pursuing his scheme of re- 

venge. She watehed him after he left the cot- 

tage, and observed that he had gone down in 

the direction of the alehouse, and she was 

afraid that there would be mischief between him 

and Byres, and she wakened up Joey, desiring 
him to follow and watch his father, and do all 
he could to prevent it. Her communication 
was made in such a hurried manner that it was 
difficult for Joey to know what he was to do, 

except to watch his father’s motions and see 
what took place. This Joey perfectly under- 
stood, and he was off in an instant, followed as 
usual by Mum, and taking with him his sack. 
Our hero erept softly down the pathway in the 
direction ofthe alehouse. The night was dark, 
for the moon did not rise until two or three 
hours before the morning broke, and it was bit- 
ter cold ; but to darkness and cold Joey had 
been accustomed, and although not seen him- 
self, there was no object could move without 
being scanned by his clear vision. He gained 
a hedge close to the alehouse ; Mum wanted to 
go on, by which Joey knew that his father must 
be lurking somewhere near to him—he pressed 
the dog down with his hand, crouched himself, 
and watched. In a few minutes a dark figure 
was perceived by Jcey to emerge from the ale- 
house, and walk hastily over a turnip-field be- 
hind the premises: it had gained about half 
over, when another form, which Joey recognised 
as his father’s, stealthily followed after the first. 
Joey waited a little time, and was then, with 
Mum, on the steps of both ; for a mile anda 
half each party kept at their relative distanceg 
until they came near a furze-bottom, which was 
about 600 yards from the cover—then the steps 
of Rushbrook were quickened, and those of Joey 
in proportion : the consequence was, that the 
three parties rapidly nearedeach other. Byres, 
for it was him who had quitted the alehouse, 
walked along leisurely, having no suspicion 
that he was followed. Rushbrook was now 
within fifteen yards of the pedlar, and Joey at 
even less distance from his father, when he heard 
the lock of his father’s gun click, as he cocked 
it. 





‘Father,’ said Joey, not over loud, ‘don’t’ 

‘Who’s there?’ cried the pedlar, turning 
round. The only reply was the flash and report 
of the gun, and the pedlar dropped among the 
furze. 

‘Oh, father! father! what have you done!’ 
exclaimed Joey, coming up to him. 

‘You here, Joey!’ said Rushbrook , ‘why are 
you Here ?’ 

‘Mother sent me,’ replied Joey. 

‘To be evidence against me,’ replied his fath- 
er, in wrath. 

‘Oh no! to stop you. What have you done 
father ?’ 

‘What I almost wish I had not done now,’ 
replied he, mournfully ; ‘but it is done, and’- 

‘And what, father ?’ 
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‘I am a murderer, 1 suppose,’ replied Rush- 
brook. ‘He would have ‘peached, Joey—have 
had me transported, to work in chains for the 
rest of my days, merely for taking a few pheas- 
ants. Let us go home ;’ but Rushbrook did not 
move although he proposed so doing. He leant 
upon his gun, with his eyes fixed in the direc- 
tion where Byres had fallen. 

Joey stood by him—for nearly ten minutes 
not a word was spoken. At last Rushbrook 
said— 

‘Joey, my boy, I've killed many a man in my 
time, and! have thought nothing of it; I slept 
as sound as ever the next night. But then, you 
see, I was a soldier, and it was my trade, and 1 
could look on the man I had killed without feel- 
ing sorrow or shame ; but I can’t look upon this 
man, Joey. He was my enemy ; but—I’ve mur- 
dered him—lI feel it now. Goup to him, boy— 
you are not afraid to meet him—and see if he be 
dead.’ 

Joey, although generally speaking, fear was a 
stranger to him, did, however, feel afraid ; his 
hands had often been dyed with the blood of a 
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hare or of a bird, but he had not yet seen death in 
his fellow creatures. He advanced slowly and 
tremulously through the dark towards the furze- 
bush in which the body laid ; Mum followed, 
raising first one paw and pausing, then the other, 
and as they came to the body, the dog raised his 
head and gave such a mournful howl, that it 
induced our hero to start back again. Aftera 
time Joey recovered himself and again advanced 
to the body. He leant over it, he could distin- 
guish but the time ; he listened, and not the 


slightest breathing was to be heard : he whis- - 


pered the pedlar’s name, but there was noreply; 
he put his hand upon his breast, and removed 
it reeking with warm blood. 

‘Father, he must be dead, quite dead,’ whis- 
pered Joey, who returned trembling. ‘What 
shall we do?’ 

‘We must go home,’ replied Rushbrook ; ‘this 
is a bad night’s work,’ and without exchanging 
another word until their arrival, Rushbrook and 
Joey proceeded back to the cottage, followed 
by Mum. 


—_——~———_ 
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How hard, when those who do not wish 
To lend, that’s lose, their books, 

Are snared by anglers, folks that fish 
With literary hooks ; 

Who call and take some favorite tome, 
But never read it through ; 

They thus complete their set at home, 
By making one at you. 


1, of my ‘Spencer’ quite bereft, 
Last winter sore was shaken ; 

Of ‘Lamb’ I’ve but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my ‘Bacon.’ 

And then I saw my ‘Crabbe’ at last, 
Like Hamlet’s backward go ; 

And as my tide was ebbing fast, 
Of course I lost my ‘Rowe.’ 


My ‘Mallet’ served to knock men down, 
Which makes me thus a talker ; 
And once, while I was out of town, 
My ‘Johnson’ proved a ‘Walker.’ 
While studying o’er the fire one day, 
My ‘Hobbes’ amidst the smoke ; 
They bore my ‘Colman’ clean away, 
And carried off my ‘Coke.’ 


They picked my ‘Locke,’ to me far more 
Than Pramah’s patent worth ; 

And now my losses I deplore 
Without a ‘Home’ on earth. 

If once a book you let them lift, 
Another they conceal ; 

For tho’ I caught them stealing ‘Swift,’ 
As swiftly went my ‘Steele.’ 


‘Hope’ is not now upon my shelf, 
Where late he stood elated, 

But what is strange, my ‘Pope’ himself 
Is excommunicated. 

My little ‘Suckling’ in the grave 

s sunk, to swell the ravage, 

And what ’twas _— fate to save, 

"Twas mine to lose—a ‘Savage.’ 


Even ‘Glover’s’ Works I cannot put 
My frozen hands upon ; 
Though ever-since I lost my ‘Foote,’ 
My ‘Bunyan’ has been gone. 
My ‘Hoyle’ with ‘Cotton’ went—oppressed, 
My ‘Taylor’ too must fall ; 
To save my ‘Goldsmith’ from arrest, 
In vain I offered ‘Bayle.’ 


I ‘Prior’ sought, but could not see 
The ‘Hood’ so late in front ; . 
And when I turned to hunt for ‘Lee,’ 
Oh ! where was my ‘Leigh Hunt ?’ 
Itried to laugh, old Care to tickle, 
Yet could not ‘Tickle’ touch ; 
And then, alack! I missed my ‘Mickle’— 
And surely Mickle’s much. 


Tis quite enough my griefs to feed, 
My sorrows to excuse, 

To think I cannot read my ‘Reid,’ 
Nor even use my ‘Huges ;’ 

My classics would not quiet lie, 
A thing so fondly hoped ; 

Like Dr. Primrose, I may ery 
“My ‘Livy’ has eloped.” 


My life is wasting fast away— 
suffer from these shocks ; 

And though I fixed a lock on ‘Gray,’ 
There’s grey upon my locks. 

I’m far from ‘Young’—am growing pale— 
I see my ‘Butler’ fly ; 

And when they ask about my ail, 
“Tis ‘Burton,’” I reply. 


They still have made me slight returns, 
And thus my griefs divide ; 

For, oh! they’ve cured me of my ‘Burns, 
And eased my Akenside ;’ 

But all I think I shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn ; 

For as they never found me ‘Gay,’ 
They have not left me ‘Sterne.’ 





—— 











